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COOLEY’S VIEWS ON SOCIAL PLANNING 


(Remarks Mabe aT THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Society, 1934) 


ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 


It 1s a pleasant but not an altogether easy task to give 
the late Professor Charles H. Cooley’s views on social 
planning. Because he never treated the subject system- 
atically, one has to piece together fragments drawn from 
many places in his writings and try to give them coher- 
ence. We can all imagine a paper on social planning 
which he might have written, one which would have 
brought to this question the same clarity of thought and 
precision of expression that his The Roots of Social 
Knowledge brought to the question of social research. 
All I can do tonight is suggest what that paper might have 
used as leading principles. 

Perhaps Professor Cooley would have turned first to a 
consideration of the place of planning in the life process. 
The formulation and execution of a plan implies the con- 
trol of the human will in social situations. He believed 
that “experience shows that when we intelligently try to 
move in a desired direction we can do so.”* He definitely 
foresaw an increased sphere for intelligent control. In no 
uncertain terms, however, he warned in a passage well 
known to many of you, that 


1 Life and the Student, p. 52. 
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no achievement of this sort is likely to effect the preponderance of 
the unintelligible. You might liken society to a party of men with 
lanterns making their way by night through an immeasurable 
forest. The light which the lanterns throw, . . showing them how 
to guide their immediate steps, may increase indefinitely, illuminat- 
ing more clearly a larger area, but there will always remain, prob- 
ably, the Plutonian wilderness beyond.? 


Nor did he feel that this was regrettable, for he had a firm 
conviction that the human will does not encompass all 
virtue. 

Planning, I am sure he would have said, will be suc- 
cessful to the degree that the plan is suited to the under- 
lying life process which it seeks to control. First of all, 
it must be such as to appeal to human nature, which, as 
you recall, he thought of as a product of primary group 
association. The profound effects of such association he 
regarded as very similar in all cultures and therefore as 
not to be flouted by the planner. Next, the plan must 
be consistent with the fundamental cultural attitudes of 
the group over which it is to operate, for whatever works 
in the future will be a continuation of the most vital de- 
velopments in the present. One of my students was so 
impressed with this that he suggested that Cooley’s plan 
would be selective rather than inventive, and I believe 
this to be true. 

Third, a plan ignores at its peril the dynamic character 
of social life. Planning cannot assume that the forces 
with which it has to deal are in a stable equilibrium. They 
are active, pushing, some stronger than others. In short, 
the tentative process of social development not only does 
not cease upon the adoption of a plan, but no human 
plan can hope completely to dominate its future course. 
On this point Professor Cooley is explicit. To quote, 


2 Social Process, p. 302. 
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Exact prediction and mechanical control for the social world I be- 
lieve to be a false ideal inconsiderately borrowed from the province 
of physical science. There is no real reason to believe that this sort 
of prediction or control will ever be possible.* 

The collective intelligence must wait upon the motions of human- 
ity, striving to anticipate and further their higher working, but not 
presuming to impose a formal program upon them.* 


Professor Cooley’s own life gives illustrations of this 
idea. If he had planned his life on graduating from 
college, for instance, and if he had stuck to his plan, he 
would never have been a sociologist, for such a career 
had not suggested itself at that time. His work on pri- 
mary groups was an afterthought which he introduced 
into Social Organization just before he sent it to the 
publishers. Perhaps it was anent this that he said, “A 
little idea that we have overlooked or deemed insignificant 
often grows until it renders obsolete those we thought 
great.”° He advised aspiring authors to make a plan for 
a book and then ignore it freely. And I once heard him 
say that one of the chief defects of Spencer was that he 
allowed himself to be dominated by a plan. In that con- 
nection, his warning that since “a plan will thrive,”® one 
should be careful to propose a wise one, is to the point. 
We can sum this matter up in his own words, “Even the 
intelligence works by a tentative method; it has to feel its 
way. Its superiority lies in the fewness and effectiveness 
of its experiments.”* Our plans, then, for we must have 
plans, should themselves be provisional. He says, 


the sort of imagination that brings success, is one that sees a distant 
summit, a general route to it, and just where to put your feet for the 
next ten steps.® 


3 Ibid, p. 398. 

4 Ibid, p. 406. 

5 Ibid, p. 11. 

6 Ibid, p. 206. 

7 Social Process, p. 353. 

8 Life and the Student, p. 208. 
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His idea of the tentative process was merely a dynamic 
picture of his organic view of society, for each social form 
pursues its course in interaction with other growing 
forms. The implication of this for planning is obviously 
that plans must be broad in conception, as broad and 
many-sided as life itself. “Real reform must be general, 
an advance all along the line.”® He warned that there is a 
certain presumption in favor of letting the unconscious 
processes alone, for they at least are organic. To quote 
again, “As we come to see how many sources there are 
for events we have less confidence in any one scheme of 
betterment.’’*° 

Such a view requires that the planner be a quite re- 
markable person. He must have great insight into the 
situation he is seeking to guide if he would frame a work- 
able plan. He must have “the total and creative spirit.” 
Professor Cooley distrusted the ability of laboratory 
scientists in this connection, believing that men in touch 
with actual life had more “feel” for the processes already 
in motion. He never tired of emphasizing that life was 
dramatic and that the person who would guide it must 
reproduce in himself the essential influences of his time 
and foresee through imagination the denouement. 

Nor can we ignore his belief in democracy. Bureau- 
cratic planning would not have appealed to him. To se- 
cure his approval, leaders and experts would have to make 
their plans intelligible to the masses and go ahead only 
with the latter’s acquiescence. In his words, “A sound 
social intelligence is a function of the whole com- 
munity.”*' Thus the spectre of regimentation would be 
banished. Indeed nothing was nearer to his heart than 
this participation of all in control. 


9 Social Process, p. 157. 
10 Life and the Student, p. 242. 
11 Jbid, p. 24. 
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Our democracy might be a work of art; a joyous whole, rich in 
form and color, free but chastened, tumultuously harmonious, un- 
folding strange beauty year by year.!2 


And finally, he characteristically did not forget the indi- 
vidual aspect of the question. 


The process of progress—the hopeful and constructive life involved 
in building up what seems to us a better state of things—is more 
surely good, perhaps, than any goal we attain.18 


In other words, we need to plan because it makes the 
present personally significant. Our sense of inadequacy 
may be lightened by the hope that we are doing something 
for the future. 


12 [bid, p. 143. 
18 [bid, p. 52. 








THE CAVE-MAN STARTED THIS DEPRESSION 


CLARENCE MARSH CASE 
The University of Southern California 


THE FOLLOWING PAPER is not an attempt at the face- 
tious, but a serious effort to show the workings of a process 
which began with the first crude tool and ended only with 
that vast complex of technological and social mechanisms 
nowadays known as “the machine.” The central idea is 
that we have here a process of abstraction in the essential 
meaning of that term, which has been developed elsewhere 
by the present writer.’ In this basic sense, as its roots indi- 
cate, the word “abstract” means the action by which one 
singles out a certain aspect of a concrete whole, and treats 
it in separation from the whole. Thus in statistical opera- 
tions the investigator may “abstract,” or draw away, the 
aspect of age in years from that concrete whole which 
makes a human personality, and deal with the age factor 
alone in treating of the population. 

The same process is at work in the act of analyzing any- 
thing whatsoever. For instance, a beaver gnawing down 
a tree is part and parcel of a concrete, total situation, in 
which his own role may be played instinctively and largely 
unconsciously, in so far as he has not set himself over 
against the other factors, namely the tree and the stream, 
as a distinct and purposeful factor. The primitive man 
who uses an axe to fell the tree has, on the contrary, sepa- 
rated the factors, introduced one of his own providing, 
and, as we shall see, set in motion a process by which he 
separates himself from the thing on which he is working. 
For the time being this results in an increase of power, 

1 Cf. “Beyond Civilization,” in this Journal, Vol. XVII, No. 2, (Nov.-Dec. 1932); 


also “Tools and Culture,” in The Personalist, Vol. XIII, No. 4, (Oct. 1932), and 
“Machines and Civilization,” ibid., Vol. XIV, No. 1, (Jan. 1933). 
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and consequently of both leisure and output, for the 
worker. Yet as the technological process has worked it- 
self out in connection with the economico-social process, 
it has resulted, after centuries and even milleniums, in 
separating man the worker not only from the materials 
upon which he works but also from the chance to work 
at all. The worker always was both a “hand” and a 
“mouth.” When the “owners” of the new automatic 
machines decided to get along without hands they over- 
looked the little item of mouths—and also the item of little 
mouths which the now discarded “hand” still has to fill. 
We have here a set of values so absolutely basic that 
it seems unbelievable that a violent revolution should be 
required to enable the machine exploiters to recognize 
them. Yet such has usually been the course of history. 
In what follows the writer tries to state the case so simply 
that it might be called the anthropology and sociology of 
the present world depression in words of one syllable. If 
it should help to turn from their blind fatuity those who 
put machines above men and point them toward that 
peaceful and truly human society that should be ours, the 
reader may feel disposed to pardon this simple tale. 
Tools. Probably the first tool ever used by primitive 
man was a club torn from a fallen tree or a stone picked 
up beside the path. In many parts of the earth the ground 
is strewn with water-worn stones of hard texture, prepared 
by geological processes to fit the human hand with a 
smooth, heavy, and convenient aid in cracking nuts, split- 
ting marrow-bones, and similar tasks. When so used it 
may be regarded as a harder, heavier fist. Anthropologists 
agree in calling such an instrument a “hammer-stone.” 
It represents the earliest tools used by man—used but not 
made by him. It was made by nature but found and 
adopted by man. It was used by him to increase the 
power of his own organs, his fist in this instance, over the 
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physical environment. When he used the club already 
mentioned, he lengthened his arm, as it were. When he 
split the end of the club, and fastened the stone into the 
cleft with pitch and rawhide thongs, he provided himself 
with a harder, heavier fist on the end of a longer arm. 

This process, so brief in the telling, required a long time, 
perhaps thousands of years, in the doing. It is commonly 
so pictured by prehistorians, although it might have hap- 
pened quite swiftly, and very early in the existence of 
mankind on this planet. Whatever the date it was the 
real beginning of culture, of civilization, and also of the 
vast unemployment which now baffles the modern world. 
It came about in the manner described in the pages that 
follow. 

When man placed a hammer-stone, and later a stone 
axe, between himself and the objects which he wished to 
pound or chop, he separated himself from his work to that 
extent. The beaver, gnawing directly with his own chisel- 
like teeth, worked directly on the tree and did a swift and 
neat piece of work upon it. Primitive man gnawed it 
down with his stone axe, much more slowly and far less 
neatly than the beaver could do it. Nevertheless his axe 
vastly increased the tree-cutting power of man just as soon 
as he learned to use bronze and iron for its blade. The 
same increase of power holds true for all tools. Indeed 
a tool is anything placed between man and his physical 
environment to increase the power of his own organs over 
that environment. 

Compound tools. The simple tools just described not 
only increased man’s power over the environment, but 
separated him, at least an arm’s length, from that environ- 
ment. Then he invented the compound tool. A good 
example of this is a pair of pincers, where one part works 
on the other by means of a pivot. A still better one is 
the pulley. In this case the human worker pulls on the 
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rope, the rope turns the wheel, and the wheel helps to lift 
the weight. The wheel itself is a series of levers which 
automatically take their place in turn as the rope passes 
through. But the most significant thing about it is that 
one part moves the other. Thus man, as the prime, or first, 
mover, was placing himself a step farther from the thing 
upon which he was working. The step was slight, and 
really increased his power at the time, but unsuspected 
mischief was wrapped up in it, to come out only a long 
time later. 

Muscle-driven machines. The next step was to invent 
the wheel. This is perhaps the greatest invention ever 
made by mankind, although nobody knows just when and 
how it was done. At any rate the wheel made possible 
not only carts and other vehicles of the kind, but also very 
simple machines such as cornshellers, hand drills, and 
grindstones, the first on the farm, the second in the black- 
smith shop, and the third in both places. Machines of 
this kind were driven by human muscle. The grindstone 
was the most simple, being itself a wheel of stone turned 
directly by means of a crank. The hand drill and corn- 
sheller had a heavy flywheel attached by cogs to the blades 
or bit, called working parts, and it was designed to keep 
their motion steady. It also carried the motion over 
pauses in the muscular effort of the workman, and by its 
weight and momentum made the working parts more 
powerful, more steady, and more effective. 

After a time at this, probably many generations, men 
hit on the idea of placing an animal, such as a horse or ox, 
in a treadmill, and hooking this, by a flywheel and belt, 
to the machine they wished to use. Scarcely a generation 
ago horses and treadmills were driving circular saws for 
cutting cord-wood in all parts of the United States. In 
so doing man lightened his own work, rested his own 
muscles, and took still another little step toward separating 
himself from his work in future. 
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For the present, however, he found plenty to do in 
managing the horse, oiling and repairing the machinery, 
lugging the materials to the machine, and bearing the prod- 
uct away. In short, up to this stage, machinery was an 
aid, or ally, to the human worker. He usually owned his 
own tools and simple machines, so that he himself enjoyed 
the benefits of it. These were the lightening of heavy toil, 
the shortening of the working day, and the increase of the 
product of labor. 

Power-driven machines. At this stage a new step was 
taken, by which both human and animal muscular strength 
was put aside and inanimate natural forces were made to 
drive the machines. These forces were falling water, blow- 
ing winds, and expanding steam. Everywhere in the civi- 
lized world of both Occident and Orient appeared the dam 
and mill-race of the old water mill used for sawing lumber 
and grinding grain. Likewise the landscape, especially in 
such countries as the Netherlands of Europe, came to be 
dotted with windmills, always picturesque, and especially 
so in the beginning, when they caught the breeze with 
huge, revolving sails. Equally beautiful to the artistic eye 
were the water mills, placed not only in every village and 
city of the river-valleys, but also high up in the forested 
hills and mountains where backwoods settlements sat 
perched around the headwaters of the streams. 

This stage in the evolution of civilization, where life was 
based upon the motive power of wind and water, used 
wood as its principal material, and was centered in the 
country and the forest, has been called the Eotechnic 
period. It was perhaps the most beautiful and truly 
human stage or epoch in history. So great a people as the 
Chinese were too wise to try “progress” beyond it. A 
modern Italian scholar, Madame Gina Lombroso, in her 
remarkable book on The Tragedies of Progress, presents 
a vivid picture of the wealth of devices and machines well 
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known to ancient and medieval peoples. Referring par- 
ticularly to the Orient, which we Occidentals have charged 
with being “unprogressive,” she uses these words: 


One must not talk of immobility, then, in China’s history, but 
rather of resistance to an industrial orientation, resistance to stand- 
ardized production, to increased taxes, to possibilities that would 
permit individuals to become too rich, resistance to excessive con- 
centration of power in the State, resistance to the organization of 
corporations, to all the conditions indispensable to the development 
of an industrial system.? 


The same writer goes on to say, with truth, “The Chinese 
have not adopted our machines even yet, although Euro- 
peans have tried to impose them by force.”* She predicted 
that they might adopt them if the Revolution triumphed, 
since it was one provoked by Western ideas. That was in 
1931. The Revolution in its overt political form is now 
(1935) over; but the machine economy is still very far 
from having been adopted by the Chinese nation. Fac- 
tories are found in the large sea-board cities, but the in- 
terior is as yet almost untouched by power-driven ma- 
chinery and the factory system. And many competent 
Western thinkers regard this as wisdom on the part of the 
Chinese. 

‘Capital and power-driven machines. Resuming our 
story of the machine’s conquest of Western lands, we 
find that the nations of Europe and America did not 
show the same caution as those of the ancient East. 
On the contrary they rushed pell-mell into what is called 
the machine economy. This is marked especially by the 
factory system. A factory is simply a building large 
enough, and properly equipped, to house the new machines, 
which were given a fresh start by a series of inventions. 


2 Gina Lombroso, The Tragedies of Progress (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Inc., 1931), p. 28. 
8 [bid. 
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Notable among these were the spinning wheel, power- 
loom, and steam-engine, all either invented or greatly im- 
proved at the close of the eighteenth century. 

Machines driven by steam engines were more eco- 
nomical when massed in large numbers and driven from 
the same central driving-shaft. This produced a great 
and sudden change in the relation between the workman, 
his tools, and his work. For ages he had owned his own 
kit or chest of the simple hand-tools long in use. Even 
after these were made slightly more complex and driven 
by wind or water, as above described, men of limited 
means were still able to own the simple mills, or in other 
words the tools, of industry. But now, with the arrival of 
the steam engine, the shop became a factory, too expensive 
to be owned by a simple master-workman of the older 
regime. So, just at this point, the modern capitalist ap- 
peared. 

There is, of course, no inherent necessity for the ma- 
chines to be owned by private capitalists. They might be 
and in many instances are, owned by the public, as in 
municipal plants of various kinds. It happened, however, 
that England, who took the lead in the new industrial 
system, was not then so socially minded as she and many 
other nations are today. So those individuals who were 
able and ready to do so were permitted to capture the new 
inventions for their own enrichment. They were, to be 
sure, already rich in a sense, or they could not have built 
and owned new factories. Those who were in position to 
do this had made their money through trade and banking 
in the period just preceding, and a few of them were the 
hereditary proprietors of great landed estates, which in- 
cluded not only open country but even villages in some 
cases. Having had more they were in position to get more. 
They became the builders and owners of the new factories, 
which included the tools within them. The workmen no 
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longer had the least voice in directing their own work, 
working hours, or working conditions. They were called 
to work by the factory whistle; and when it failed to blow 
they had no work and no wages. As they truly complained 
at the time, although unheeded, the new machine system 
had “separated the worker from his tools.” With a deep 
understanding of the drift of things they rose up against 
the new machines and smashed them to pieces in many 
disorderly scenes. Their more highly educated employers, 
and the learned economists who upheld and explained the 
new industrial order, laughed them to scorn and proved 
to their own satisfaction that those ignorant workmen 
were blind and foolish. Yet subsequent history has shown 
that they were wiser in some ways, though not in all, than 
their masters. For a time the critics seemed right, for the 
workman had a job despite the fact that he no longer 
owned or controlled the tools with which he had to work. 
But now, after a century and a half, he has neither tools 
nor job in the case of tens of millions of men and women, 
even in the most wealthy nations. 

Moreover, there are profound students of the situation 
who say that, even when the best times of which our in- 
dustrial system is capable return, there will be from ten to 
twenty millions unemployed all the time. How can such 
things be? Incredible as it seems, this is the outlook as 
seen by practically all those most qualified to speak; and 
that means those who have devoted themselves to the study 
of the social sciences, and who have no selfish interest in 
keeping things as they now are. Yet, in order to under- 
stand their predictions, it is necessary for us to notice one 
or two more links in the story of man and his tools, par- 
ticularly his machines. 

Automatic machinery. So long as machines were 
used to lighten toil for men, and required workmen 
to run them, there was little ground for complaint. But 
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very early in its career the new power-driven machinery 
began to take the place of human workers to a greater 
and greater degree. This needs no argument, because 
it is common knowledge, known for about a hundred 
years. On every side one hears, and has long heard, 
employers expressing their pride in new machines which 
were “almost human,” and could “do the work of ten, (or 
twenty, or some greater number) of men.” We do 
not assume, of course, that such machines displaced all 
the men from a given shop, or from industry in general. 
It is true that many of the displaced workers are re- 
employed in the making of other machines. These are 
used in making the machines that took their former jobs. 
So on down the line to the enlarged mines and other basic 
industries required to supply the raw materials used in the 
building of machines, which make other machines; and so 
on back up the line. The important fact is, however, often 
overlooked, that since each new machine in the line uses 
relatively fewer workers there is bound to be an unwanted 
surplus of them when the end of the line is reached. And 
that is where the army of unemployed in another line, 
namely, the bread-line, is recruited. 

Automatic self-tending machinery. At every step in 
the long process from the first hammer-stone and chipped 
flint to the most elaborate modern machines, man was 
separated, as we have shown, ever farther and farther from 
his tools, and eventually from his job. The final step has 
come very recently. It was in the fall of 1932, when the 
group of engineers and economists known as Technocrats 
made known their astounding studies, covering more than 
ten years, that the public began to realize that automatic 
machinery had created a new and critical situation in the 
Western world. Along with a wealth of statistical evidence 
showing how modern machines have steadily increased 
their total product at the very same time that they were 
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using less human labor, it was revealed that the automatic 
processes had done even more incredible things. There are 
now, it was shown, machines that oil themselves; turn 
their driving power on or off by electrical devices; feed 
themselves with raw materials; sort, inspect, wrap, and 
carry away their own product, casting aside all imperfect 
units; and do even more wonderful things as in the case 
of the Robot, or Mechanical Man. As a result of all this 
there was pictured a projected rayon factory without a 
single workman in it. Labor had been completely sepa- 
rated from the machine and from the job, so far as that 
shop was concerned; and a number of other shops equally 
empty of men are said to exist. 

In these complex, power-driven, automatic, self-tending, 
“almost human” machines, we see the final work of a race 
of beings who have intelligence enough to invent their way 
from clubs and chipped flints to automatic factories, but 
not enough intelligence, so far as yet shown, to create 
social inventions that would make the machine the servant 
of all the members of the society which alone made it 
possible. When it is seen thus in the long perspective of 
history, it is clear that technological employment is one 
of the most acute problems of the present hour—but it is 
the outcome of a process that began thousands of years 
ago, when the Cave Man chipped his first flint. 











PROPAGANDA AND EDUCATION: 
Tue NEED FoR A QUANTITATIVE DIsTINCTION 


RICHARD T. LAPIERE 


Stanford University 


SociaL SciENTIsTs use few terms quite as loosely as 
they do “propaganda” and “education.” In common 
usage these terms imply persuasive control of human be- 
havior; the first bad, the second good. Thus, we educate 
our children; but the radicals propagandize. We go to 
school and read books and hear lectures in the effort to 
acquire an education. But, unless wary, we may stumble 
upon a copy of Das Kapital or hear a lecturer speak favor- 
ably about the U.S.S.R. And these are propaganda. When 
a manufacturer advertises his wares, that is propaganda. 
But when the U. S. Navy steams in all its glory up the 
Hudson, that is educational. The attempts of Nazi demi- 
gods to make us think that they are leading the German 
people out of the morass into Elysian fields is propaganda, 
as is their effort to convert the Germans to the gospel of 
Germanic paganism. But the story of George Washing- 
ton and the cherry tree is really educational. True, it is 
a myth constructed from the whole cloth by an imagina- 
tive preacher. Yet it teaches children not to lie about the 
cherry trees they have chopped down. And so it is educa- 
tional. In sum, persuasive efforts to get people to do those 
things of which I approve are educational, but attempts 
to persuade people to do things of which I do not approve 
are propaganda, which is a perfectly valid distinction so 
far as I am concerned. My likes and dislikes could be 
rather accurately gauged by my classification of social 
pressures into those which are propaganda and those which 
are education. 
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A difficulty arises, however, when the social scientist 
uses these terms in the same way. The scientist is, pre- 
sumably, impersonal. I do not mean that he lacks, or 
should lack, value standards. He is a man first and a 
scientist second. But as a scientist his terms must have 
scientific and therefore universal meaning. Although var- 
ious social values are assigned to it, water is, after all, 
recognizable as water the world around. But neither of 
the terms “propaganda” nor “education” has, as used 
by social scientists at present, meanings which hold good 
in all times and all places. Since the terms have not yet 
been objectified, no two scientists can agree as to which 
of the efforts at the shaping of human behavior to be 
found in the world around them belongs to the specie, 
propaganda, and which to that of education. So it hap- 
pens that when I encounter the term propaganda in our 
literature I can know only that here is something to which 
the author has an aversion. 

Heroic are the efforts of social scientists to justify their 
particular classification of social pressures. Almost every 
writer who has used the terms propaganda and education 
has offered a more or less elaborate distinction. A care- 
ful examination of the literature indicates that these dis- 
tinctions all fall, however, into one or more of the follow- 
ing type arguments. Generally it is implied that educa- 
tion consists of all those persuasive efforts to mould, shape, 
direct, or modify the behavior of other human beings ex- 
clusive of: 


1. Appeals to the emotions which, since they preclude 
operation of the intellect, may lead to irrational 
behavior. 

2. Efforts to mould the behavior of others when in- 
spired by conscious and deliberate intent for self- 
gain. 
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3. The use of subtle, insidious, and therefore un- 
recognizable persuasive measures, which catch the 
recipient “below the belt.” 


Elaborated, and the meaning somewhat blurred by 
technical terms, each of these distinctions may be made 
to appear logically and factually valid. But such def- 
initions of propaganda are, unfortunately, only “prop- 
aganda” for the value standards of the definer, accord- 
ing to definition 3. Neither singly nor collectively do 
they provide us with an objective means of separating 
persuasive pressures into the categories education and 
propaganda. 

It is to be observed that all these distinctions are psy- 
chological rather than sociological. The first and most 
commonly advocated, is based upon a nineteenth century 
version of the mechanics of psychological response; the 
emotional versus the rational man. It assumes that 
some stimuli affect the heart, some the head. But it as- 
sumes, further, that actions of an emotional order are per 
se less likely to prove desirable (either from the viewpoint 
of the person so behaving or of society in general) than 
those which arise from pure intellect. Yet when we en- 
deavor to separate human acts into those which are 
emotional and those which are rational we are at once con- 
fronted with the fact that no two men will quite agree. 
Lacking an objective basis for the distinction, the emotion- 
al-intellectual classification of human response reduces 
itself to a question of “good” and “bad.” In theological 
terminology, then, intellect is the God, emotions are the 
Devil. 

Psychology no longer recognizes a functional distinction 
between emotion and reason and even common usage of 
the terms propaganda and education does .not involve 
such an untenable concept. It would be quite un-Chris- 
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tian to label the Holy Bible propaganda for the term has 
lately fallen into disrepute. But all good Christians recog- 
nize that religion, Christianity included, appeals to the 
spirit and not the intellect. The spirit is, of course, locat- 
ed somewhat above the head and is not, therefore, a 
rational thing. No father would call his wife a propa- 
gandist simply because she threatened a visitation from 
the bogey-man to keep her son out of the wine cellar. Yet 
Father knows that Son’s fear is an “emotional” reaction. 
As the term propaganda has no implication of irrationality 
in common usage, the term education is not used to in- 
dicate that the appeals used operate through the head. 
The inculcation of patriotic ideals is not encouraged by 
local boards of education because they appeal to chil- 
dren’s “reason.” These boards would, however, be horrified 
if “I pledge allegiance to my flag... .” and “America” 
were to be called propaganda. They are educational, not 
because reasonable but because “good.” 

Every attempt to objectify the distinction between per- 
suasive pressures in terms of the psychological character 
of the response ends up as symbol-shifting. Until we 
have a functional basis for making a distinction between 
emotional and rational acts, no progress in analysis is 
made by adding to the term “propaganda” an equally sub- 
jective term such as “emotional” and to “education” one 
such as “rational.” 

The second conceptualization of propaganda is equally 
unprofitable. It is a definition in terms of motives. Now 
the use of the concept of human motives and of motiva- 
tional terms is of considerable descriptive value. But 
motives are always inferred from actions and, since no 
more than subjective terms, therefore, do not explain 
those actions. Furthermore, it depends entirely upon the 
viewpoint of the analyst what motive will be imputed to 
an act. Thus, when we hold to the idea that propaganda 
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is an effort at controlling or modifying human behavior 
motivated by the desire for selfish gain, the results are, 
to say the least, peculiar. To all but the professors of ad- 
vertising, advertising is propaganda. But these men can 
find exceedingly pure and humanitarian motives behind 
the, therefore, educational efforts of the advertiser. And, 
since no one has yet found a way to weigh or otherwise 
objectively measure human motives, one interpretation is 
as good as another. Unless we happen to be mothers, we 
will, on the motivational basis, consider most mothers 
propagandists when they make children wash behind the 
ears, close doors noiselessly, wipe their feet, and do the 
countless other things which mothers habitually urge their 
children to do or not do. Mothers, we could argue, are 
proud of their children and selfishly want them to appear 
at their best before friends and neighbors. Mothers are 
irritated by the noise of slamming doors, pained by the 
labor of cleaning foot prints from the floor, etc. Of course, 
the mother can, with equal justice, argue that her control 
is educational since she exercises it “for the child’s own 
good.” 

Common usage does not distinguish propaganda and 
education in terms of motivation and the effort of scien- 
tists to do so does not lift the distinction from the realm 
of the subjective to the objective. Again we have no more 
than definition by word substitution. The layman says 
that the book, movie, lecture, or news article is propa- 
ganda if he dislikes it. When the social scientist says that 
propaganda is an attempt at control motivated by self- 
interest (qualified, perhaps, by such meaningless phrases 
as “with a disregard of the consequences of the act upon 
the person so controlled,” et cetera, ad infinitum) he is 
not objectifying the layman’s distinction. To add to this 
definition the first one, as is often done, does not improve 
matters. We then have the formula: Propaganda equals 
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irrational controls which are motivated by evil selfishness. 
Since both irrational and self-interest are subjectively de- 
termined, propaganda remains a subjective term. 

Finally we have the distinction between education and 
propaganda in terms of the crudeness of the control pres- 
sures used. Thus education is education because it is 
open and aboveboard. No attempt is made to hide the 
true objective. The student comes to school to be educat- 
ed and the teacher does not pretend to be teaching facts 
while, in reality, attempting to convert the student to 
communism, Christianity, nudism, or even the belief that 
the process of learning can be enjoyable. That teachers 
so often fail to accomplish anything at all is a clear in- 
dication that their efforts are education. They are so 
crude. On the other hand, the stories and articles in 
certain weekly magazines are propaganda. They all re- 
flect, but in a very subtle way, the prejudices and pre- 
conceptions of the editor—whose editorials, by the way, 
must, in accordance with this definition, be educational. 
Political conversion by means of the castor oil technique 
is, of course, educational. The method is crude, the ob- 
jectives of the administrant are self-evident. But when a 
mother tells a visitor in Daughter’s presence what a good 
girl Daughter is, that’s propaganda. It is also a rather 
effective means of making Daughter behave. Mother be- 
comes, however, an educator when she openly begs 
Daughter to be a good girl. 

This conceptualization of propaganda is particularly 
useful to the professors of advertising. Propaganda is 
“any subtle, disguised, insidious” attempt to direct the 
behavior of others. It is bad, since insidious. It is, in 
effect, a form of deceit and therefore not easily guarded 
against. Since deception is never good, propaganda is al- 
ways unjustified. But advertising is open and above- 
board. The advertiser does not attempt to hide his iden- 
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tity. There is nothing insidious about advertising. It 
may be that the advertiser exaggerates his claims a bit. 
But the reader is forewarned and automatically dis- 
counts for the advertiser’s bias. And so advertising is a 
form of education. 

Applying this definition to politics we find that the 
political speech is educational; the newspaper editorial 
and news account are propaganda. But we may know 
the political affiliations of the newspaper, in which case 
its political items become educational. In the last analy- 
sis, therefore, those efforts at controlling our behavior of 
which we are aware and can resist are educational. The 
late Eighteenth Amendment falls into this class. Those 
of which we are unaware and, consequently, which are 
likely to be effective, are propaganda. This distinction 
has, of course, one advantage over the preceding two. It 
cannot be applied by the victim who must, by definition, 
be unconscious of the propaganda pressures to which he 
responds. It has, however, one obvious disadvantage. 
Practically all the effective forces which make for the 
individual’s conformity to the social heritage work subtly. 
The individual does not recognize them and cannot guard 
against them. ‘They become, therefore, forms of propa- 
ganda. 

Words are but conventional, arbitrary symbols. They 
may be changed by common consent. But the things so 
symbolized are, presumably, real, and not to be created 
by the imagination of the definer. Yet this is exactly 
what has been done in the effort to find a psychological 
basis for distinguishing persuasive pressures into those 
which are propaganda and those which are education. In 
common usage these terms are simply restricted synonyms 
for good and bad. But human evaluations are always 
relative to time and place and, data for the scientist, 
human judgements of this order are nonscientific since of 
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local validity only. Every effort to define propaganda in 
psychological terms, or to distinguish it from education 
upon a psychological basis, comes hard against the fact 
that the psychological terms are themselves subjective, 
evaluative, qualitative, and do not, therefore, provide the 
scientist with a universally valid criterion for the classifi- 
cation of social pressures. 

For myself, I should prefer to see the terms education 
and propaganda dropped from scientific usage. Thus far 
they have never meant anything more than “I like, or ac- 
cept as socially justified” and “I dislike, or cannot ac- 
cept as socially justified.” But since these terms have 
acquired a vested interest in our literature, and will be 
used whether I like it or not, I suggest that for scientific 
usage a scientific meaning be imputed to them. There is 
no psychological distinction to be found between the pres- 
sures used by a mother to train her child into the patterns 
of behavior acceptable to the community and those used 
by the communist party in the United States to convert 
us to the Marxian way of thinking. Both use “rational” 
and “emotional” appeals. Both are motivated by a com- 
plex of selfish and unselfish interests. Both use crude and 
subtle methods. But there is a sociological distinction: 
The majority of the people in the United States accept as 
desirable the modes of behavior into which the American 
mother (a hypothetical average mother, it is true) en- 
deavors to induct her child and as undesirable the forms 
of social organization advocated by the communists. In 
quantitative terms, therefore, Mother is making a minor- 
ity conform to the majority, the communists are endeavor- 
ing to make a majority conform to a minority. Call the 
former efforts educational, the latter propagandic. 

Quantifying our conceptualizations of education and 
propaganda not only surmounts the evaluatory difficulty 
of other distinctions, but gives to the terms a realistic 
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meaning which the others entirely lack. It simply uni- 
versalizes the common usages; giving an objective, scien- 
tific meaning to these usages. But it does preclude dis- 
cussion of “techniques” of propaganda as though they 
were psychologically distinct from the methods of educa- 
tion. And this limitation is, as I see it, an advantage. The 
processes by which men control the behavior of one 
another are exceedingly complex and appallingly difficult 
to understand. When we start with a subjective distinc- 
tion based upon our evaluation of the consequences of 
those processes, we are blinded by our preconceptions 
from discovering how they actually operate. 
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RELIEF AND RESULTANT ATTITUDES 


MELVIN J. VINCENT 
The University of Southern California 


From the point of view of the social psychologist, the 
resultant attitudes of those who have been on the county, 
state, and federal relief rolls are of primary importance. 
Many of the foundations of these attitudes have, of course, 
been formed upon and determined by experiences met 
with during the depression era and either strengthened or 
reconditioned later by further experiences encountered in 
having been placed on relief rolls. Attitudes, for the 
social psychologist, represent the indices to future activity, 
being thought of by him as characteristic tendencies to 
react toward environmental values. Furthermore, the sum 
total of these attitudes for any person presents a fairly 
good picture of that being’s personality configuration. 
Every vital experience met with in the vicarious situations 
of life may make for new attitudes or the conditioning of 
old ones. 

In attempting, therefore, to formulate some idea of the 
possibilities of this formation of, or change in, attitudes 
on the part of those who have been placed on the various 
relief rolls, it may be necessary to go back to the social 
conditions which brought about the placement of these on 
the rolls. I take for granted that we are not primarily 
interested at present in the unemployable and the habitual 
object of charity for we are already only too keenly aware 
perhaps of the fact that their dependency has been inde- 
pendent of any social situation which has been placed in 
the past and that their attitudes are reflective of the 
world-owes-me-a-living theory. But we are, I assume, 
vitally interested in those persons who, by virtue of their 
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being suddenly placed in a position which denies them an 
independent means of livelihood, have become subject to 
community aid. It is true that many of these have been 
so sensitively unbalanced that they have committed sui- 
cide when they realized their helpless plight. 

But the others to whom our attention is now drawn 
found the will to live too strong to do that and so were 
forced to become objects of charity. All of these indeed 
have been forced to acquaint themselves with, for the 
first time perhaps, a dread fear of insecurity for the future. 
This must be clearly understood for it is this fear of inse- 
curity which paints with vivid strokes the formation of 
the new attitudes or modes of action which characterize 
them. Personally, in my contacts with persons on these 
relief rolls, I have found that they fall into five general 
classes. 

First: ‘Those whose courage has been definitely “blown 
to pieces” as it were, and who seemingly go about in a 
daze, perhaps murmuring to themselves that the best they 
can do is to accept what fate has in store for them. They 
may be called “fatalists” if you choose. Long since, their 
initiative has been destroyed, and they have come to ac- 
cept as inevitable their new but lowly status. Their energy 
has been definitely sapped. The following is typical of 
this fatalistic attitude: 


I no longer care what happens to me. Life has never been very 
good to me anyway. It seems that each time I have attempted to 
do something for my own good, something happens to stop my 
doing it. In 1930, I had what promised to be the best job I had ever 
had, and then I lost it because the shop closed. I tried and tried to get 
another job but couldn’t. My wife told me that I was a failure 
and a good-for-nothing. Well, I guess I was a failure anyway. She 
couldn’t see at first why I couldn’t get anything better than going 
around cleaning windows. Finally, too many doors slammed in my 
face and I got disgusted and discouraged. We’re about down and 
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out, and about the only good thing about it that I see is that there’s 
not much farther down we can go. Nothing much matters now 
anyhow. 


Second: Those who have definitely descended from 


. the unemployed to the unemployable. These persons 


seem to have resolved not to attempt again the seeking of 
their own security. Perhaps some eight or nine of those 
whom I have met were persons who had lost their savings 
and had rationalized that these savings were destroyed 
for them by dishonest policies which nevertheless had been 
condoned by society. Therefore, they were bitter; in 
several cases, filled with a rancor for revenge against per- 
sons or groups whom they held responsible. The general 
attitude was that a society which had inflicted upon them 
such woes and tribulations was likewise now and for the 
future solely responsible for their upkeep. They meant 
to demand more and more. In a sense, they reminded 
one of the man without the umbrella who at first asked to 
come under the shelter of another man’s, and then asked 
for a larger share of it, and finally knocked the owner of 
it down, walking away with the umbrella. These persons 
who have accepted their new status in this manner are 
proud of it, maybe bitterly proud, but are determined that 
society shall continue to pay them. The following il- 
lustration of this attitude may be cited: 


My wife and I were saving people and had some money in the 
bank. First, the bank closed, and next thing I knew I was out of 
a job. I am a pipe-fitter. Well, I did some odd jobs at first, 
everything from going around cutting down limbs of trees to clean- 
ing up rubbish in yards. My wife who is not very strong began 
to make some kind of dish cloths which she and the two kids would 
take around from door to door. We made about three dollars a 
week, some weeks, for awhile. Then we had to move into an old 
shack which I had to fix up before we could keep warm in it. Then 
my wife got sick. Those fellows who run the banks and the country 
are robbers. They took their money out of the banks just before 
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they closed, you can bet. We’re on relief now and we’re going to 
stay on. We’re just getting back what we paid in anyhow. And I 
know a lot of people who are getting money from the county and 
they don’t need it. I hope the rich will have to pay big taxes for us, 
they stole it all anyhow. I’m through working for any more 
blood-suckers so they can get rich out of me. 





Third: Those who accept the relief with reluctance, 
and who have kept a faithful resiliency in the hope that 
they may shortly find something “turning up” which will 
put them on their feet again. Many of these only as a 1 
final desperate effort to keep alive surrendered their pride 
and accepted what to them was public charity. Several ‘ 
of these, whom I know personally, starved for three or € 
four days and only through their children who were going e 
to school became known to relief workers. Not a few of 





these suffer the most intense degree of humiliation. Per- h 
haps of the three classes mentioned thus far, this class is th 
the most pitiful to observe. The blow to pride encountered di 
in accepting aid is likened to a “blot on the family he 
escutcheon.” It is only their faith and constant hope, n 
though it may flicker at times, that makes them “see the . 
thing through” with sanity. A woman whom the writer en 
knows well declared: dic 

The greatest sorrow of my life is that I have lived long enough 7 
to be forced to accept relief from the public. If anyone had told ing 
me ten years ago that I would become an object of charity, I should my 


have regarded them as crazy. I think that if it were not for prayer 
I should have taken my two children and myself and turned on 
the gas. When I look at those two children whom I have brought 


into the world I can hardly stand it. And yet I have always felt sae 
that God would provide. Maybe this is His way of putting me to a 
a test, and I must come through it, I know. I do hope that my IC | 
husband will be able soon to get a job without someone else getting hay 
it for him. We both trust that someday we’ll be able to do some- cur 
thing for those who have been so kind to us through all this terrible pre 


time. 
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Fourth: Those who have become intensely irritated at 
the whole social order and whose irritation extends not 
only to relief workers in general but to their relatives. A 
lowering of morale is noted as being coupled with a sense 
of indignation at being the target of family responsibilities. 
Wife and children or other dependents are looked upon as 
being in part responsible for their condition, while the 
whole of society is blamed for furthering and approving 
the idea of the family system. Not a few of these have 
taken to alcoholic drinking as a refuge or as a haven of 
forgetfulness. ‘This class in general might be saved by a 
speedy return to normal economic conditions, but may 
easily descend into the second class if denied much long- 
er. An illustration of this type is presented below: 


My husband used to be a steady man and a good father before 
he lost his job four years ago. We put through some tough times 
these last four years, I can tell you. Now it seems as though I can 
do nothing to please him. Maybe I can’t blame him too much, for 
he was very proud once. One thing I don’t like is his ugly temper 
now. He would just as soon throw a plate at me as look at me 
when he gets one of his “spells.” Sometimes I am glad that he 
doesn’t come home at night. Why, he blames me for having three 
children, and says he didn’t want any in the first place, but that I 
did. That’s not true, we did want two but not three at least. If I 
had known what I know now, I wouldn’t have had any. Since we 
have been on relief, he has gotten worse, I think. Many a morn- 
ing when he gets up to go he says he wishes he didn’t have to see 
my face again. I don’t know how it’s all going to end with me. 


Fifth: Those who have come to accept their situations 
with philosophical rationalizations. These seem to be 
among the more intelligent. They reason that the econom- 
ic situation is of world-wide proportions, and that they 
have been merely engulfed with thousands of others in a 
current which it is impossible for them to get out of at 
present. ‘They further reason that there must be an end 
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to it some time and that their acceptance of relief is justi- 
fiable. The interview below is illustrative of this point of 


view: 


It’s no humiliation at all for us to accept the proffered aid we’re 
getting. For years I had a steady job. I gave willingly to the 
Community Chest funds and to the church. Now that I need help, 
I believe I am entitled to it. And there is no use crying over 
spilled milk. I don’t take it that I am getting something for noth- 
ing anyway because I feel that the work I do for the state is worth 
something. It’s a time when we all have to do things we don’t like, 
but it’s a long lane that hasn’t a_ bull-dog in it somewhere. We’re 
doing the best we can and that’s better than stealing. We’ve found 
out now who our friends were, and how to live on small money, and 
that is worth while. I’m not whining so long as I can face the 
world with an honest look. 


From this brief classification, we may indulge in some 
possible conclusions. For Class One, those whose courage 
and energy have been definitely vitiated, relief seemingly 
plays little or no part now in the restoration of morale. 
Accepted fatalistically, it merely means just continued 
existence for them. And even this, they seem not to en- 
thuse over very greatly. It is more than likely that not a 
few more suicides will take place within the confines of 
this class. 

For Class Two, those who have become embittered, re- 
lief is noted as being their just dues from a responsible 
society. “Bigger and better relief” is their slogan. These 
are the bold sort who, having tasted of the free wine, de- 
mand more and more. A danger lurks here, for they tend 
to incite others to do likewise, relating how triumphantly 
they come off in their battle to obtain a larger share. 

For Class Three, those who have become humiliated, 
relief continues to bring further pain. This is the only 
harm it does, but it may be a bigger harm than we would 
care to realize. For Class Four, those who have become 
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irritated and even dissolute, continued relief in the pres- 
ent form may cause a further breakdown in family and 
social life. For Class Five, those who treat relief with a 
high degree of rationalization, relief may engender no 
great harm. Their outlook on life seems to be wholesome 
enough to safeguard them through a long period of crisis. 

Finally, relief may be noted from the point of view of 
the time element involved. There can be little doubt, I 
suppose, that any unduly prolonged or permanent relief 
program will seriously interfere with the morale and 
energy of a great part of the people. We have carefully 
noted the effect of the relief program thus far on classes 
One and Two. Classes Three and Four may yet be saved 
provided that the form of relief, if relief really must be 
continued for several more years, shall be such as to en- 
courage in these the belief that they are actually ac- 
complishing something for themselves. Further loss of 
the respect for independence might be damaging to the 
social order as it is maintained at present. The relief 
formula should not assume the directness of a dole, but 
that of compensation for necessary and constructive work. 
Thus will a sense of co-operation be instilled, a thing 
beneficial not only to themselves but to the people of the 
nation at large. It might even be that, should a period of 
prosperity for a part of the nation return, the co-operative 
spirit thus engendered would be found to continue to have 
a place in the pattern of living of these classes. 





INTERMARRIAGE AMONG JEWS IN GERMANY 


URIAH Z. ENGELMAN 
Buffalo, New York 


FROM THE BEGINNING of the century till the World 
War, with the exception of the year 1902, the number of 
Jewish mixed unions per every 100 homogeneous Jewish 
weddings has increased yearly. In the year 1914, which in- 
cluded several war months, the intermarriage rate gained 
20 points, rising from 30.9 to 51.3, and in the next year, 
1915, the first full war year, it more than doubled: for 
every 100 Jewish weddings there were recorded for that 
year 104 mixed Jewish weddings. With the continuance, 
however, of the war, the ratio of interdenominational Jew- 
ish unions declined, and in the three years from 1916 to 
1918 it dropped almost 54 points. In 1919, the first year 
after the war, the ratio declined to prewar level; it de- 
clined again in 1920, two years after the war, to the ratio 
of twe years before it, to 29.4. But in 1921 an upward 
movement set in again in the Jewish intermarriage rate, 
which brought it up within nine years from 29.4 to 59.0. 
And this increase, one should point out, coincided with 
the spread of the Nazi movement, which unloosened in 
Germany a violent anti-Jewish sentiment. 

The progressive trend among the German Jews to marry 
out of the fold comes clearly to the fore when the inter- 
marriage rate is computed for quinquennial, instead of 
annual, periods. 

The highest relative increases have occurred in the 
years 1911-1915 and in the four-year interval of 1926- 
1929. In either period, the rise in the Jewish mixed inter- 
marriage ratio was not due so much to an increase in the 
absolute number of mixed Jewish weddings as to a sharp 
contraction in the number of homogeneous ones. 
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The tendency toward intermarriages among the Jews 
of Germany is a general one. It manifests itself, with no 


TABLE I 


AxssoLuTe NuMBER oF HomoceNngeous AND Mrxep MarriAGESs 
AND THE Ratio oF Mrxep per 100 Homoceneous Wepp1ncs* 
Ratio of Jewish 


Total number of Total number of mixed marriages 
Year Jewish homogeneous mixed Jewish per 100 homogeneous 
marriages marriages Jewish marriages 
1901 3,878 658 16.9 
1902 3,925 626 15.7 
1903 3,831 668 17.4 
1904 4,001 748 18.6 
1905 3,905 819 20.9 
1906 4,080 855 21.0 
1907 4,052 920 22.7 
1908 3,907 939 24.0 
1909 3,873 982 25.3 
1910 3,880 1,003 25.8 
1911 3,814 1,088 28.5 
1912 3,833 1,130 29.4 
1913 3,621 1,122 30.9 
1914 2,617 1,344 51.3 
1915 1,098 1,143 104.0 
1916 1,292 967 74.8 
1917 1,402 1,035 73.8 
1918 2,171 1,084 49.9 
1919 6,295 1,929 30.6 
1920 7,497 2,211 29.4 
1921 5,617 1,890 33.6 
1922 5,025 2,038 40.5 
1923 4,833 2,008 41.5 
1924 3,310 1,547 46.7 
1925 2,904 1,413 48.6 
1926 2,656 1,315 49.5 
1927 2,789 1,505 53.9 
1928 2,983 1,604 53.8 
1929 2,817 1,663 59.0 


exception in all the German states. Prussia is the largest 
German province; in 1925 it had 403,969 Jewish inhabi- 
tants, or 71.58 per cent of all the Jews of Germany. Dur- 

* Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv. 18 Band. 1928. Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 


Die Bevegung der Bewilkerung. Band 360, Berlin, 1930. Also Band 393, Berlin, 
1931. 
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ing the 29 years analyzed (Table III), the ratio of Jewish 
mixed couples per 100 endogamous Jewish marriages had 
risen from 20.3 in 1901-1905 to 56.0 in the years of 1926- 
1929. 

TABLE II 
ABSOLUTE NUMBER OF HoMoGENEOUS AND Mixep MarrIAGES AND THE 


Ratio oF Mrxep per 100 Unmrxep For Five-Year Pertops 
Ratio of mixed 


Years Total number of Total number of Jewish weddings 
Jewish homogeneous mixed Jewish per 100 homogeneous 
marriages marriages Jewish marriages 
1901-1905 19,540 3,522 18.01 
1906-1910 19,792 4,699 23.7 
1911-1915 14,983 5,827 38.0 
1916-1920 18,657 7,226 38.6 
1921-1925 21,687 8,896 41.9 
1926-1929 11,245 6,087 54.1 


TABLE III (Prussia) 


ABSOLUTE NUMBER OF HoMOGENEOUS AND Mrxep MArRIAGES AND THE 
Ratio oF Mixep per 100 Homocengeous Unions 


FOR FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 
Ratio of mixed 


Total number of Total number of Jewish weddings 
Years Jewish homogeneous mixed Jewish per 100 endogamous 

unions unions Jewish marriages 
1901-1905 12,872 2,610 20.3 
1906-1910 13,335 3,524 26.4 
1911-1915 10,337 4,446 44.0 
1916-1920 13,197 5,480 41.5 
1921-1925 13,507 5,634 41.7 
1926-1929 8,563 4,779 56.0 


The other German states, which have smaller Jewish 
populations, show as large and even larger relative in- 
creases in the Jewish intermarriage rate for the period 
studied, as is seen from Table IV. 

The trend is especially well pronounced in the larger 
cities where the intermarriage rate is considerably above 
that of the country as a whole. In Berlin, where live 30 
per cent of German Jewry, the intermarriage rate was 
28.5 in 1891-1895, and 74.6 in the interval of 1926-1929. 
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Similarly, in Hamburg the intermarriage rate leaped from 
53.6 in 1901-1905 to 96.5 in 1926-1929. Even the city of 
Frankfurt am Main, which is the seat of German Jewish 


TABLE IV 


Ratio oF Jewish Mixep Marriaces Per 100 Enpocamous JEewisH 
MarriacEs For VARious GERMAN STATES BY QUINQUENNIAL PeEriops 
Years Prussia Bavaria Baden Hesse Saxony Wiiirtemberg 
1901-1905 20.3 8.8 8.3 7.0 41.4 5.7 
1906-1910 26.4 12.0 9.8 9.2 47.5 7.5 
1911-1915 44.0 19.8 20.1 13.0 62.6 26.2 
1916-1920 41.5 25.5 23.8 16.9 24.1 30.4 
1921-1925 41.7 37.3 20.9 17.5 34.2 30.7 
1926-1929 56.0 31.6 35.9 24.9 82.3 61.7 


TABLE V 


DisTRIBUTION oF Mixep Marriaces AccorpDING TO WHETHER 
Wire or Hussanp Was oF JewisH FaitH 


Husband, non-]Jew; Wife, non-Jewess; 
Years Wife, non-Jewess Husband, non-Jew 
1901-1905 1,906 1,616 
1906-1910 2,564 2,173 
1911-1915 3,462 2,365 
1916-1920 4.276 2.950 
1921-1925 5,644 3,252 
1926-1929 3,838 2,249 
1901-1929 21,690 14,605 


orthodoxy, has seen the intermarriage ratio almost doubled 
within the period analyzed. It was 24.7 in the period of 
1901-1925 and 43.6 in the years of 1926-1929. 

Both sexes helped to build up the intermarriage ratio. 
The men, however, contributed the preponderant share. 
They outnumbered the women for every quinquennial 
period analyzed. And this despite the fact that the men 
form a considerably smaller part of the Jewish popula- 
tion of Germany. According to the census of 1925, there 
were for every 1000 Jewish males 1056 Jewish females. 

Taking the entire period as a whole, men contributed 
59.7 per cent and the women 40.3 per cent to all the mixed 
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Jewish couples of Germany. The reason for the larger 
number of intermarriages contracted by men is to be as- 
cribed first to the greater participation of the Jewish male 


TABLE VI 


DisTRIBUTION OF JewisH Mixep Marriaces AccorpinG TO 
RE.iGion or HusBanp AND WIFE 


2] | 
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1901-1905 1,458 1,168 2,626 358 368 726 
1906-1910 1,947 1,525 3,472 468 471 939 
1911-1915 2,461 1,547 4,008 606 484 1,090 
1916-1920 3,097 1,988 5,085 850 731 1,581 
1921-1925 3,676 2,364 6,040 1,145 916 2,061 
1926-1929 2,927 1,749 4,676 811 500 1,311 





1901-1929 15,566 10,341 25,907 4,238 3,470 7,708 


population in the economic, social, and scientific life of 
the country. Secondly, men, relatively more than women, 
found their ambitions and careers thwarted by prevailing 
anti-Semitic pressure. In order to escape it, Jewish men 
of Germany had recourse to intermarriage, which in many 
cases was but a prelude to baptism, if not of the inter- 
married person, most certainly of their offspring. Ac- 
cording to Herbert Philipstahl in the Allgemeines Sta- 
tistisches Archiv for 1928, the percentage of children born 
to mixed couples and brought up in the Jewish tradition 
was for the last few years about 2 per cent. 

German Jews intermarried more frequently with Protes- 
tants than with Catholics. For each of the five quinquen- 
nial periods analyzed (Table VI), Protestants supplied by 
far the greater part of the mixed Jewish couples, while for 
the period as a whole—1901-1929—the share of the Protes- 
tants was 25,807 or 77 per cent and that of the Catholics, 
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7,708 or 23 per cent of all Jewish mixed unions for which 
the creed of the married parties was known. 

One reason for the greater frequency of Protestant- 
Jewish marriages is to be found in the relative numbers 
of Protestants and Catholics in the country. According 
to the census of 1925, the former claimed 64.1 per cent 
and the latter 32.4 per cent of the total population of 
Germany. Another reason for the propensity of the Jew 
to marry into Protestantism is the concentration of the 
Jews in the urban centers where the population is pre- 
dominantly Protestant. Jewish men contributed to the 
Protestant-Jewish group of mixed marriages 15,566 or 60 
per cent; Jewish women, 10,341 or 40 per cent. The 
Catholic-Jewish group of mixed couples was made up of 
4,238 or 54.9 per cent of Jewish men and of 3,470 or 45.1 
per cent of Jewish women. 





PROPOSALS FOR MAKING A 
SCALE OF STATUS OF OCCUPATIONS 


MAPHEUS SMITH 


University of Kansas 


The study of social position has not progressed far be- 
yond the preliminary stage of mere recognition of the exist- 
ence of such concepts as stratification, caste, status, and 
social distance, and the description of some of the phe- 
nomena of the class organization of society and its effects 
on behavior. Many studies of social distance, social in- 
timacy, and social mobility have been made because more 
or less satisfactory techniques have for some time been 
available for such investigations. But hitherto there have 
been no accurate methods developed for the measurement 
of positions of occupational equality, inferiority, and 
superiority. In fact, there are some who hold that it is 
useless to attempt to describe status so definitely and in 
such units that it may be measured. 

Yet people do distinguish between the members of var- 
ious occupations, they do have somewhat stereotyped 
notions about the characteristics of the typical person en- 
gaged in each occupation, and they express feelings of 
equality, superiority, or inferiority toward persons not en- 
gaged in their own occupations. By means of a ranking 
or rating technique, the distinction between any two vo- 
cations can be objectified, the final numerical value at- 
tached to any item being based on the consensus of enough 
individual judgments so that additional judgments would 
not change the value. 

The use of this method in the establishment of a scale 
of status would result in a series of ranks or numerical 
values each of which would be identified with an occupa- 
tion, some of which would be superior to others, some 
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equal to others, and some inferior to others. A few at- 
tempts have been made to follow out this general pro- 
cedure. The most satisfactory one from a methodological 
point of view was that of Barr, who obtained the ratings of 
20 people on a list of 120 occupations, rated on a 100-point 
scale, and arranged the results in ascending order. The 
ratings for the Barr scale, however, were based on the 
“grade of intelligence which each occupation was believed 
to demand,” rather than on social or occupational status.’ 
A similar scale was drawn up at the University of Minne- 
sota for use in grading occupations according to the 
amount of mechanical ability involved.” Counts has pub- 
lished the only attempt to obtain judgments on the social 
status of occupations. He employed but 45 occupations, 
obtaining the rankings of 306 senior high school students, 
62 university freshmen, and 82 rural school teachers.* 
Lehman and Witty have also considered this question; 
they arranged the statements made by 26,878 school pupils 
from eight to nineteen years of age concerning their oc- 
cupational preferences and their opinions of the most re- 
spected occupations in order of the frequency with which 
they were mentioned, but their results did not include oc- 
cupations in the lower strata, and numerical values were 
not obtained.* 

These studies leave us without a satisfactory scale. Such 
a scale would have several main characteristics. First, 
it would include all occupations and every type of position 
within each occupation. Not only should we know the rel- 
ative status of every distinguishable occupation, but we 


1 Mentioned in L. M. Terman, Mental and Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted 
Children, Stanford University, 1925, p. 66 ff. 

2 Mentioned by P. M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, New 
York, 1931, p. 545. 

3 George S. Counts, “The Social Status of Occupations: a Problem in Vocation- 
al Guidance,” School Review, 33: 16-27, 1925. 

4H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, “Further Study of the Social Status of Oc- 
cupations,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 5:101-12, 1931. 
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should also determine the relative status of every position 
within each occupation, such as apprentice, laborer, fore- 
man, manager, owner. In addition we should learn such 
things as how the foreman in one occupation compares in 
status with the laborer in another, and how the owner of 
a retail business compares with the manager of a whole- 
sale business. 

Second, we should know the numerical value of each 
. occupation and position within each occupation. Third, 
the numerical values must be dependable. Dependability 
embraces several things: 1, considerable agreement be- 
tween various judges so that the range of error of the 
numerical value of each occupation will be small, or a 
very large number of judgments of each occupation; 
2, considerable consistency in the judgments of the same 
raters at two different times; and, 3, wide enough variety 
of occupational representation among the raters to insure 
ratings typical of opinions of most of the country’s popu- 
lation. 

Each of the characteristics of a satisfactory scale pre- 
sents serious difficulties. To begin with, there is no com- 
plete list of occupations in existence. The United States 
census of occupations uses a very detailed list, and yet it 
does not differentiate all occupational groups and all po- 
sitions within the various occupations. Furthermore, the 
census classification has been changed periodically, some- 
times radically, sometimes slightly. A census classifica- 
tion would thus be incomplete and subject to change, and 
if made in the ordinary way a scale based on such a clas- 
sification would apply only to one period and would have 
to be remade in its entirety at short intervals. 

Another difficulty is even more serious. The task of 
ranking or rating a list of hundreds of occupations, not 
to mention the thousand or more in a complete list, is be- 
yond the capacity of most people. In fact, such a task, if 
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persistently attempted, might prove to be both an excellent 
means of measuring the limits of complex mental behav- 
ior of the human mind and a means of bringing on a vi- 
olent neurosis. However, Thurstone and Chave have 
shown that as many as 130 statements might be arranged 
in the rank order of protagonism and antagonism expressed 
by them if they were arranged into rough groupings.°® 
By use of the same method it might be possible to obtain 
fairly consistent rankings or ratings on a group of 500 or 
more items, but the problem would even then be so dif- 
ficult and fatiguing that the raters would not be easy to 
obtain. It is also important to note that in all rating ex- 
periments the most valid work (most valid in comparison 
with an objective criterion) is done by raters who are co- 
operating to the utmost degree. It is obvious that ratings 
of the most difficult sort, such as these with which we are 
faced in determining an occupational scale, demand the 
extremest type of co-operation. 

In order to select a technique which would provide a sat- 
isfactory scale, considerable experimentation was needed. 
Rating of each occupation on the basis of a scale of 100 
points was tried by individuals working alone. Simultane- 
ous ratings of the same occupation by a group of people 
working independently were also tried. Both of these meth- 
ods resulted in high coefficients of variation for ratings 
on each occupation. In spite of this, they could still have 
been used because sufficient ratings would eventually ob- 
tain reliable values, but so many ratings would have been 
required that techniques resulting in less variable judg- 
ments were sought.° 


5 L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitudes, Chicago, 
1929, p. 30. 


6 These, and all other procedures studied, revealed rather high self-consistency 
of ratings on the part of raters who understood the nature of the problem and 
who seriously applied themselves to the experiment. 
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As a result of further exploratory studies, a procedure 
was selected which combined dependable ratings with a 
technique that was not too fatiguing. The list of oc- 
cupations upon which experimentation is being conducted 
now contains 600 items, among them a very wide range 
of different occupations and separate grades of position 
within many of the occupations. Most of these occupa- 
tional positions are included in the 1930 classification of 
the United States occupational census. 

The procedure of obtaining ratings is as follows: Six 
hundred slips, each containing the name and definition of 
one occupation, are given to the rater with directions to 
put in one group all occupations which deserve a rating 
above 91 on a scale of 100 points, in another group all 
occupations which deserve a rating below 10 on the same 
scale, and in another group all those between 41 and 60. 
The remaining occupations which are above average in 
social status are then to be classified in groups ranging 
from 61 to 70, 71 to 80, and 81 to 90; and those below 
average are classified in groups ranging from 11 to 20, 21 
to 30, and 31 to 40. The next step is to compare again the 
items in each two contiguous groups, for example, those 
from 71 to 80 and from 61 to 70, to see if any revision in 
the original classification needs to be made. Finally, the 
occupations within each group are given numerical ratings 
within the range of that group, distinctions being made in 
the ratings if they appear to be justified. The experiment 
generally cannot be completed at one time.’ After the 


7A procedure of obtaining simultaneous independent ratings by a group has 
proved to be almost as dependable as the individual method. A group of ten oc- 
cupations is listed in chance order together with their index numbers. The raters 
are directed to list the index numbers in the rank order of the corresponding oc- 
cupations in the group of ten and then assign numerical values between 0 and 100 
for each occupation, rating an occupation proportionately as much less than 100 
as the occupation is proportionately between 100 and 0 among all occupations in 
the country. To facilitate ratings, a varied list of occupations is presented to the 
raters for examination. The same procedure is repeated for other groups of ten 
cards. The various groups of occupations are left in view so that the ratings may 
be compared and inconsistencies removed. 
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first sorting, the slips may be put aside for awhile. Other 
rest periods may be selected after the checking of the 
items for contiguous groups, and after the final rating of 
the occupations in each main group. 

The problem of an adequate sample of types of judges 
has not yet been solved. Ratings require much time, con- 
siderable intelligence, and a great amount of interest in an 
abstract and unremunerative matter, or some other pow- 
erful motivation; and most people consider them to be a 
waste of effort. One substitute for raters from many 
types of occupations is to employ college students who are 
preparing for different vocations; another is to use college 
students whose parents are from a variety of vocations and 
who have themselves had experience in many different 
vocations. 

A more satisfactory substitute would be a method of 
correction of all ratings for the halo and modesty effects 
of occupational affiliation. It is a well-known fact that 
many people place a high value on that with which they 
are affiliated, and rate it higher than items which to other 
people appear of equal or superior value. A few people, 
on the other hand, discount that with which they are iden- 
tified, because of desire not to magnify their own impor- 
tance. Each of these constant errors in judgment should 
be allowed for, and if the amount of average constant er- 
ror for the two kinds of erroneous evaluation could be de- 
termined and the ratings of each person on his own and 
his parents’ occupations could be corrected for this factor, 
then the ratings of any group would be satisfactory. At 
present, however, this cannot be done because the amount 
of correction for each occupation or even for the average 
occupation is not known. Even so, by a combination of 
ratings made by people in various occupations, people 
with varied occupational experiences, people whose parents 
have come from varied vocational backgrounds, and those 
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who are planning to enter different occupations, and by 
making corrections for judgments influenced by constant 
errors, the final occupational scale should have a high 
degree of dependability. 

Research on the scale is not yet complete but some in- 
teresting results have been obtained. It appears, for ex- 
ample, that supreme court justices are thought to have a 
higher average status than any other occupation in_ the 
United States, with the exception of that of the President. 
Other leading groups are members of the Cabinet, United 
States senators, United States ambassadors to foreign 
countries, and governors of states. Bankers in large cities, 
highly responsible executive officials in large corporations, 
university presidents and chancellors, physicians in metro- 
politan practice, surgeons, and doctors engaged in medical 
research also rank above 85 on the scale. 

The average ratings for factory employees at present 
range between 20 for laborers in sweat shops in textile in- 
dustries and 32 for workers in factories making chem- 
ically prepared foods. Domestic and personal service oc- 
cupations range between 14 for bootblacks and 38 for hair- 
dressers. The lowest occupation on the scale is transient 
worker (hobo), with an average rating of 6. 

Some differences between positions in the same oc- 
cupation are of interest also. Farm owners who work on 
their own land have been rated twenty-three points above 
farm tenants, who were in turn rated ten points above 
farm laborers (56 compared to 33 and 23). Lock keepers 
on canals were rated seventeen points higher than canal 
laborers (39 compared to 22). Mine managers received 
ratings five points higher than foremen, eight points high- 
er than inspectors, and thirty-five points higher than mine 
laborers. State supreme court justices were rated eleven 
points lower than United States supreme court justices, 
six points above judge of district court, seventeen points 
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above judge of local civil court, and thirty-two points 
above justice of the peace. College professors were rated 
ten points above college instructors, sixteen points above 
high school teachers, twenty-three points above grade 
school teachers, and thirty-three points above teachers in 
one and two room schools. 

These results are still subject to some degree of change, 
since we are not yet able to report enough ratings of the 
whole list for satisfactory reliability. We do know, how- 
ever, from a study of standard errors of averages already 
obtained, that a total of 300 judgments of each occupation 
will produce a reliability high enough for the purpose of 
the scale. 

A scale of occupational status has a number of uses of 
which some of the more important may be mentioned. It 
can be used to measure the relationship between occupa- 
tional status and many other facts, such as number and 
types of social contacts, attitudes and opinions, and per- 
sonality traits. The scale will make possible the measure- 
ment of direction, amount, and speed of vertical mobility 
of an individual. The relation of direction, amount, and 
speed of change to behavior and personality organization 
can be determined. Other researches that can be conduct- 
ed include the study of relationship between numbers in 
an occupation and the status of the occupation; the cor- 
relation of occupational status with the occupational dis- 
tribution of various categories of human beings, such as 
eminent men, parents of eminent men, children of superior 
intelligence, criminals, and others; the spread of status 
of members of different small groups, for example, secret 
societies, local patriotic organizations, religious organiza- 
tions, neighborhoods, primary groups, and others; the oc- 
cupational margins of various specific groups and types of 
groups; the relationship between measures of cohesion 
and permanence of groups and the range of occupational 
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status of the members; the relation of speed, direction, and 
amount of occupational movement to change in economic 
status, and to chances for leadership and social recogni- 
tion; the relation of amount of mobility to amount of 
achievement; and the relation which age at time of move- 
ment and amount and direction of movement bear to 
achievement, leadership, recognition, and economic suc- 
cess. 

Such a scale also gives us a foundation for a new con- 
ception of social distance, this time on a vertical scale, to- 
gether with measures of the “distance” between any two 
positions and the proportion of the complete distance that 
exists between any two occupations. Vertical distance is 
not opposed to the accepted idea of social distance, but is 
simply an extension of it to the system of occupational 
stratification. 

As with other sorts of social distance, vertical occu- 
pational distance refers to attitudes of one or more per- 
sons toward members of other groups. In fact, there prob- 
ably is a close relationship between ordinary social dis- 
tance and occupational distance. It seems likely that, 
other things being equal, a great amount of occupational 
distance would be positively correlated with a great 
amount of “standoffishness” in the behavior and attitudes 
of two persons or two groups; and that intimacy in the ac- 
cepted sense is related to occupational proximity. At the 
same time, the relative importance of the qualitative dif- 
ference between in-group and out-group and the quantita- 
tive difference between two groups can be determined by 
comparing the social distance one feels toward members 
of occupations which have the same numerical value with 
the social distance one feels toward a person considerably 
above or below him in the occupational scale. 

There are, as a matter of fact, enough uses to which a 
scale of occupational status may be put to justify amply 
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the labor involved in its construction. And I believe that 
the attitudes expressed in the formation of such a scale 
are important enough to be studied periodically. Also, 
since the scale is a tool, it seems advisable to test it or to 
reconstruct it at some later date, so that it will always be 
both a measure of the attitudes of people toward the oc- 
cupational hierarchy in the United States and a means of 
measuring similarities and differences in status. And, 
finally, a summary of judgments of occupational status 
will be an interesting historical document of the period in 
which it is made. 











DEVELOPING A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 
BETWEEN SOCIAL GROUP WORKERS 
AND SOCIAL CASE WORKERS 


BESSIE AVERNE McCLENAHAN 


The University of Southern California 


SociAL work today has become a prominent and 
important community enterprise. Social work has been 
variously defined. To the average citizen it means “chari- 
ty,” or relief-giving. To the professional social worker, 
it is frequently defined in terms of his particular task or 
in terms of the agency with which he is associated, for 
example, relief administration; family welfare; child wel- 
fare; probation service with adult or juvenile delinquents ; 
psychiatric social work involving social treatment of dis- 
organized personalities or of children with behavior prob- 
lems; recreation and playground leadership; or neighbor- 
hood and community organization. Social work is an in- 
clusive term and embraces those efforts made under public 
or private auspices to improve the social situation of indi- 
viduals, (men, women, or children), of families, of social 
agencies and institutions, and of communities." 

Different kinds of social agencies are organized from 
two points of reference: (1) the problems for which 
remedy is sought; and (2) the method or technique which 
is employed. The problems are as varied as the human 
situations out of which they arise. The major techniques 
are four in number, namely, social case work, social group 
work, social research, and community organization, the 
latter represented not only in community chests and 
councils of social agencies but in various publicity cam- 
paigns, educational and legislative movements. 


1See Bessie A. McClenahan, Social Case Work, Theory and Practice (Revised 
edition; Los Angeles: The University of Southern California, 1935), p. 1. 
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Social case work emphasizes the individual approach 
to the solution of personal or social problems.’ The social 
case worker deals with “people in trouble,” one person 
or one family at a time. When he is serving a family, he 
is particularly interested in the needs and possibilities of 
each member of that family, as well as those of the family 
as a unit. Social group work, on the other hand, centers 
its efforts on a group, that is, several persons associated 
together for some joint purpose. The group worker is 
concerned with group organization and group activities. 
He works with people, not one by one, but with them as 
members of a fellowship such as a club or a class, or a 
mass activity in a festival, a neighborhood party, a com- 
munity pageant. 

While the method of approach is different, the goals or 
purposes of the social case worker and the social group 
worker are identical. Both are seeking to promote the 
socialization of the individual.* The social case worker 
aims to understand and interpret the needs of the client, 
(person or family), with the object of helping him to 
develop within himself such powers of self-adjustment as 
will enable him to function under his own momentum 
and so to find the answer to his problems. The client is 
introduced to the social resources of the community and 
stimulated to use them. Always the attempt is made to 
strengthen the best qualities of the person and to main- 
tain the integrity of family life. The. group worker is 
interested in bringing abcut better individual adjustment 
through the person’s participation in a group activity. He 


2 Ibid, p. 5. 


8 Socialization is “the process of working together, and of developing group re- 
sponsibility.” It is “a genuine and wholesome identification of a person with the 
welfare of other persons, of his own groups, and of other groups.” E. S. Bogardus, 
Sociology (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934), pp. 80-81. 


4See quotation from statement of Committee on Functions of Case Working 
Agencies, St. Louis, Mo., by Bessie A. McClenahan, op. cit., p. 4. 
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seeks to help the person find himself in relation to other 
people and to share in a growing esprit de corps, group 
loyalty, and social responsibility. Social group work pro- 
vides training in community living. It is one means by 
which the person is helped to achieve socialized person- 
ality, social leadership, and a sense of belonging in the 
community. While the group leader works with a group 
and the social case worker with persons or families one 
by one, both are intent on the same ultimate goal, the 
development of a well-balanced personality. Both are 
endeavoring to promote the adjustment of the person to 
other persons and situations which spell out the story of 
his daily life. The social case worker endeavors to help 
the person fit into the groups to which he normally be- 
longs or has belonged, and uses the club or class as one 
method for encouraging group participation. The group 
leader is stimulating the educational process of social 
adaptation through the opportunity for a group activity. 
At the same time, he must appreciate the needs of the 
individual members. The social case worker and the social 
group worker thus draw near each other in their common 
goals and purposes and in their common concern for the 
more effective personal and social functioning of men, 
women, boys, and girls. 

The relationship of the person to the social worker varies 
in line with the difference in technique. The client seeks 
the case work agency in time of crisis, asking for help of 
some kind. And today, increasingly, the service includes 
some form of material aid, that is, money, food, clothing, 
payment of rent, or medical care. The boy or girl, man 
or woman, comes to the group work agency for good times, 
for friends, for association, for occupation in leisure time. 
The client of the case work agency has encountered a 
situation which he cannot master, which has defeated him, 
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or which he fears will defeat him. He is struggling for 
and toward release from handicaps of one kind or another, 
and the procedure of help starts from the handicaps. Par- 
ticipation in a group program grows out of the primary 
gregarious desires “to belong” and “to share.” The group 
worker capitalizes on these drives and leads through joint 
activities to expansion of the self, to positive social ad- 
justment, and to the personal satisfaction of achievement. 
Both techniques make use of “visiting” or calling in 
the homes, and of keeping records but here again the de- 
tails of method vary. The visits of the social case worker 
are made in order to secure a clearer understanding of the 
problems and resources of the client in order to help carry 
out a plan of social treatment. The calls of the group 
worker are neighborly social calls to get acquainted and 
ordinarily do not involve detailed discussion of the indi- 
vidual problems of the group member. This statement 
does not mean that the group worker is not interested in 
individual and personal problems because it is increasingly 
evident that the group worker must appreciate the needs 
and the points of view of the individual members in order 
that the program of activities may be adequate. Often 
the parents of a boy or of a girl, or the boy and girl them- 
selves may come to the group leader for advice and counsel. 
When the demand comes, the group worker must be able 
to respond with some degree of helpfulness though he 
should rarely assume responsibility for definite case work 
treatment. The case worker, however, is skilled to carry 
through a detailed study (investigation) of both the prob- 
lems and possible resources of the client, to develop with 
the client a plan of procedure in attacking the problems 
and their solution, and to help carry through the different 
steps a program of constructive social treatment. 
Records differ both in type and content. The social 
case worker uses a detailed confidential social case history, 
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containing a face sheet on which identifying data are 
noted; a narrative account of all contacts and their results 
and of all the facts obtained; budgets and relief account 
sheets; medical and health reports; school records; and 
all correspondence. Group work agencies usually keep 
at least three different sets of records: (1) an individual 
member card which gives certain identifying data such as 
birth date and birth place, address, members in the family, 
occupation of breadwinner, and so forth; and which also 
contains a cumulative club record of the member, for 
example, membership in what club, offices held with dates, 
special contributions to the club; (2) a club history card 
showing the names and ages of the members, dates of 
membership, date of organization, club name, programs, 
and so forth; (this card is kept in addition to the roster 
and attendance records and the book of minutes); and 
(3) a family card and brief record giving names and birth 
dates of the members of the family, club activities of each, 
names of agencies with which the family has contact, and 
any facts which will serve as guides in advising different 
members of the family about particular club membership 
or group activities. The individual member cards may be 
used as a master file, and the family cards for recruiting 
members. Both types of agencies, of course, keep statisti- 
cal records of the volume and kinds of service given. 
The attitudes of the client toward the social case worker 
and of the club member toward the group worker tend to 
vary. ‘The client of the case work agency regards the 
visitor as a resource for help of whatever kind is needed. 
The client comes asking for aid of some kind. The group 
participant comes to the group agency,—club, settlement, 
playground, parish house,—expecting to do something him- 
self. This distinction becomes blurred and sometimes 
destroys the special contribution of the group work agency 
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if that agency undertakes to give things to the club or 
class member. The group work agency then becomes in 
the eyes of the member, a source of aid, and the fine spirit 
of comradeship may disintegrate into that of giver and 
recipient. Now, the social case worker giving aid because 
of a discovered need, seeks to quicken self-functioning on 
the part of the client in order that the contact and the 
service rendered shall stimulate morale, not break it. 
While it is frequently true, as stated above, that the group 
worker is often asked for advice, counsel, or help by the 
club member, it should be noted that such request has 
grown out of the friendship and the feeling of confidence 
which have grown out of the leader-member relationship. 
The initial attitude is as a rule that described and should 
be taken into account when attempt is made to evaluate 
the response of the person to the particular agency and 
the consequent efficacy of service rendered. 

What are the practical guides of co-operative relation- 
ships between social case worker and social group worker? 
In the first place, each needs to understand something of 
the details of the other’s techniques and terminology. 
Out of this knowledge is possible a clearer appreciation of 
the contributions and limitations of each type of service 
and consequently the recognition of the importance and 
even necessity of an exchange of services. Each should 
be a resource to the other. One of the proofs of a profes- 
sional attitude is the frank recognition of the limits of 
one’s own skills. So when the group worker observes a 
problem of personal maladjustment whose roots strike 
deep in personality organization and social situation, he 
will turn unerringly to the social case worker and ask that 
the latter assume responsibility for making a case study 
and recommendations for social treatment or even in 
many, if not most cases, for carrying out that treatment. 
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And when a social case worker discovers a client out of 
step with his community,—disconnected from group con- 
tacts,—he will draw as unerringly upon the group work 
agency as a resource and introduce his client to the group 
worker for opportunity to find himself a part of a social 
whole equally responsible with the other members for the 
success of the joint undertaking. 

The present-day trend is clearly in the direction of a 
closer drawing together of case work and group work. In 
one agency in Los Angeles, an experiment is now being 
carried on to relate in definite fashion the two types of 
skills in one neighborhood. 


The Child Welfare Clinic of All Nations Foundation, a community 
center, is including as a part of its program complete case studies of 
children attending the Boy’s Club and Girl’s Club of the Foundation. 
These data, together with treatment service aid the group workers to 
plan their programs in terms of individual needs of the club members.® 


The Young Women’s Christian Association of Los Angeles 
and of other cities is also introducing a “case work ap- 
proach” as an aid to making its group activities mean 
more in the personality development and social adjust- 
ment of its members. 

Besides, case workers are making increased efforts to 
learn the social connections and lack of them among their 
clients. They are making directories of all group work 
facilities according to type and location in order that they 
may know where to direct their clients for social activities 
and normal, wholesome contacts. Group workers are 
recognizing the dangers of “handing out” supplies directly 
to children, of furnishing dues and fees without any more 
formality than the member’s request. Such procedure 
tends to modify the spontaneity of the purely social rela- 


5 Statement made by Helen Alden Smith, Case Supervisor, Child Welfare Clinic, 
All Nations Foundation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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tionship. If it is not possible to handle the matter on a 
strictly business basis with the member himself in some 
fashion paying his own way, then the family should be 
taken into confidence and arrangements made directly 
with the parent by the group work director or arranged 
through a case work agency. Increasingly, both junior 
and adult clubs (clubs for adolescents, preadolescents, 
and adults) are adopting group projects for money-rais- 
ing. Such a method makes possible the payment of club 
obligations and the purchase of materials for club use. 
As a rule, such a plan includes the possibility of what ap- 
proximates a small commission to the individual member. 
In this way a shared and co-operative activity not only 
solves the problem of providing for the budget of the group 
but at the same time helps the individual to secure the 
means for paying his own club dues and participating 
more freely in the club program. The group work agency 
loses something of its unique character should it become 
known as a relief-distributing center. It has unlimited 
possibilities in its own field and does not need to enter 
either the social case work field or that of relief administra- 
tion in order to captivate the social enthusiasm of the 
public. 

It is clear, even from this brief discussion, that social 
case work and social group work represent techniques 
which are complementary and supplementary, rather than 
antagonistic and exclusive. It is consequently a logical 
conclusion that their intelligent and whole-hearted co- 
operation means both more adequate service and more 
effective community organization in view of their mutual 
goals and purposes and through the utilization of their 
specialized techniques. 





METHODS FOR STUDYING EARLY 
MARRIAGE ADJUSTMENT* 


ROBERT G. FOSTER 


Advisory Service for College Women 
Merrill-Palmer School 


Only a very brief description of a study of early mar- 
riage adjustment is possible in ten minutes’ time. I shall, 
therefore, present in project form the general purpose, 
scope, and procedure in connection with this piece of re- 
search. 

The primary purpose of this project is to consider 
methods for discovering the factors incident to the forma- 
tion of early patterns of family life and the circumstances 
bearing upon their development and crystallization. The 
general objective of the project gives rise to several sub- 
ordinating questions. 

(1) What are the physical, intellectual, and social 
backgrounds and conditions of the individuals at the time 
of marriage? 

(2) What adjustments do they make to the several 
aspects of life during the initial period of marriage, prior 
to the advent of children? 

(3) At what points in the development of the new 
family do serious conflicts arise and what predisposing 
factors seem to associate themselves with these events? 

(4) What happens to the relationship with the advent 
of children? 

(5) Can it be said over a long period of time that the 
two individuals develop a characteristic pattern of family 
life that is significant? 


*Note: This paper was presented before the Social Research Section of the 
American Sociological Society held in Chicago, December, 1934. 
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The results of such a study as this should afford educa- 
tors, social workers, ministers, physicians, home econo- 
mists, and students of the family certain types of informa- 
tion useful in clinical and technological fields. It should 
give some insight into the circumstances surrounding the 
initial years of marriage as a basis for understanding the 
types of situations related to family adjustment. One 
should also be able to obtain more accurately firsthand 
information as to the origin of certain patterns or types 
of family relationship that develop and the cultural fac- 
tors, both past and present, that seem to be significant in 
this regard. 

Although this particular project has been set up to in- 
clude a possible three- to five-year period, the scope of this 
research might very profitably cover a 20- to 30-year 
period, thus affording an opportunity for the study, de- 
velopmentally, of family life from the time of the engage- 
ment of the two individuals concerned, throughout the 
child-bearing period, at least as far as the development of 
children through the adolescent period is concerned. Such 
a continuous project would afford opportunities for con- 
tact with husband, wife, and parents on a much more 
adequate co-operating basis than is often possible at pres- 
ent. 

The couples involved in the research are all, as a rule, 
college graduates who co-operate on a voluntary basis, 
receiving in return the opportunity for such service as 
may be available through the Advisory Service for College 
Women at the Merrill-Palmer School and other resources 
of the institution. In some cases they are students prior 
to marriage, in other cases they have sought the Advisory 
Service as premarital clients. One or two cases have been 
referred by friends who knew of the research program 
under way. 
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The method, briefly, consists in obtaining from young 
men and women a social history of their personal and 
family background; each is then given a physical exami- 
nation, a Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test, the Bern- 
reuter Personal Inventory, the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values Test, and usually the Strong Vocational Interest 
blank for men and vocational interest blank for women. 
These more or less formal tests are supplemented by 
initial interviews prior to marriage on such service sub- 
jects as the clients desire, and approximately three or four 
times a year, usually alternating by interviewing husband 
and wife, either the client visits the Advisory Service for 
about a two-hour interview or a member of the Advisory 
Service staff visits the home for this interview. The inter- 
view data cover the following general types of informa- 
tion: 

(1) Religious life, which includes a statement of the 
actual activities of the family members, both together and 
individually, with reference to home and extra-family 
religious participation—including such things as saying 
prayers, saying Grace at the table, Bible reading, church 
attendance of various sorts, et cetera. 

(2) Family ritual and routine associated with eating, 
sleeping, bathing, celebrations, et cetera. Under this head- 
ing, information as to household routine, special events, 
general division of labor with reference to household 
activities, et cetera are included. 

(3) Social, recreational, and play life within the home 
and outside. 

(4) Continuing education. 

(5) Money management and questions incident to 
income and expenditure, that is, how they actually are 
handled and what questions arise concerning money. 

(6) Vocational or work activities. Here information 
as to the husband’s work and its general requirements and 
wife’s relationship to gainful employment are recorded. 
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(7) Civic and community relations, to include in- 
formation about the actual civic participation of the 
members in relation to citizens’ groups, voting, political, 
local government, et cetera. 

(8) Cultural interest in activities as differentiated 
from social and recreational life, including individual and 
joint participation in art, literary, musical, and dramatic 
activities. 

(9) Personal club life, including the activities of the 
members in their own personal clubs such as sororities, 
fraternities, service clubs, et cetera. 

(10) Physical health and development. This includes 
checking on various types of physical and mental illnesses 
and an annual examination. 

(11) Sex life. This includes information as to types 
of literature read prior to marriage and its usefulness. 
The routine of sex activity and success and failures in- 
cident thereto. 

(12) Personality development and adjustment to each 
other. Here an attempt is made to get the details of con- 
flict that may arise out of personal habits, involving such 
things as personal habits about the home, selfishness, dis- 
interest, differences in ego, ideals, disposition, et cetera. 

(13) Larger family relationships. Here is recorded 
the relationship which the couple have to their parental 
families. 

(14) Personal friends and premarital chums. A little 
information is obtained here on the continued relation- 
ships which the couple have, individually and jointly, to 
their closest friends before marriage, and development of 
social satisfaction to their married life. 

In cases where pregnancy occurs during the period of 
study, the individuals have the opportunity of an intensive 
monthly contact with the Physical Growth Department of 
the school for nutritional and other types of advice and 
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help.. In these cases the child is brought in monthly dur- 
ing the first two years of its life for weighing and measur- 
ing and obtaining other types of information, as well as 
giving the young woman such advice as she may want. 
Since the data are more or less obtained through con- 
tinuous case interview contact, along with certain physical 
and other types of record, it is hoped that each individual 
history may be analyzed in terms of its own significance 
rather than quantitatively in relation to that of another 
client. A project of this type involves a good deal of time 
and consequently the significance which will accrue from 
it will be largely the intensive study of the twenty-five to 
fifty cases involved, rather than generalizations that can 
be made from having studied large numbers of clients. 
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THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT IN 
THE CHANGING CITY’ 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
The University of Southern California 


WHEN THE SOCIAL settlement was first initiated it was 
deeply concerned with neighborhood life and problems. 
It came more intimately in touch with social reality and 
the concrete facts of social life as it was lived by the 
“other half” than any other agency. Group and neighbor- 
hood life were the basic social units and the chief field of 
operation. Therein lies the genius of the settlement move- 
ment. 

The Settlement as a scientific observation post. The 
early settlement movement, as Dr. Burgess points out, 
carried over into a new social environment a love of truth 
and a spirit of science. Such volumes as Hull House 
Maps and Papers, The City Wilderness, The Neighbor- 
hood in Nation Building, Americans in Process illustrate 
these careful studies, keen observations, and painstaking 
efforts to determine the variety of social conditions and 
forces which affect neighborhood life. The early pioneers 
of the settlement movement never ceased to study 
neighborhood forces. 

Meantime social life has moved on, new conditions have 
arisen, and now the need for newer studies of neighbor- 
hood life arises. With the rapid encroachment of industry 
into old residential districts, with constant invasion of 
new peopies, numerous transitional areas have appeared. 
These areas are in transition from an older to a newer 
order of life but “the new order” has not yet arrived. 
Everything is “still loose, free, but everything is problem- 
atic.” What agency is studying the changes occurring 


1 Excerpts from paper presented before Pacific Neighborhood Association, Cali- 
fornia Conference of Social Work, May, 1934. 
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in these highly mobile districts? Who knows what effect 
these changed conditions have upon human life and the 
development of personality? What agency is studying and 
dealing with the “world of furnished rooms,” “gangland,” 
the vice and crime areas, Hobohemia, the Black Belt? 

In neighborhood planning, in combating destructive 
social forces, and in rehabilitating the individual of the 
family, the social agency is in an advantageous position 
to arrive at practical answers to such significant questions 
as these: What are the pathological conditions of the local 
community? What are the sources of social unrest? ‘To 
what group-controls are local people most responsive? 
What are the avowed sentiments and social doctrines of 
local groups? What is the character of their social con- 
sciousness?’ What engages their attention? 

Agencies frequently attempt to reform the individual, 
or the family, to “build character,” to recreate social life, 
in ignorance of the social forces which produce or at least 
condition social behavior. It is notorious that social 
workers frequently do not have so goed a knowledge of 
the neighborhood forces as many of the local professional 
politicians. That they should at least be equally well in- 
formed, seems only logical. Only thorough knowledge of 
neighborhood life will suggest feasible programs. To date 
many attempts have been made at social control based on 
good will rather than on knowledge of the facts of the 
local situation. 

The Settlement as a social experiment station. More 
important, therefore, than its usefulness as an observation 
post for the student of social life is the role which the 
settlement has played as a social experiment station. 
Settlements have constantly experimented with new 
methods, institutions, and forces to combat the undesirable 
conditions revealed by the local studies. Thus they have 
created or promoted such novel institutions as the kinder- 
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garten, the open-air school, the playground, the health 
center, and a variety of other preventive agencies. Their 
value once demonstrated, the general public was interested, 
and these activities were taken over by public tax-supported 
organizations which could promote them on a large scale 
and make them available for the masses. These agencies 
have now passed their experimental period and are a part 
of the established order. The settlement has now largely 
discharged its obligations to this earlier brood of social 
institutions which it mothered and in most cases can well 
surrender them to the community at large while it turns 
its attention to experimenting with new social devices for 
solving old, as yet unsolved local social problems or to 
dealing with the new problems of neighborhood life. 

The Settlement as the builder of group opinion. Many 
local studies have been made and subsequent reforms ef- 
fected with little or no knowledge and genuine support of 
the local citizenry. Public opinion was not aroused, little 
opportunity for self-determination and self-realization was 
offered the neighborhood, no means for self-development 
on the job, “learning to do by doing,” were afforded. In 
short, many local reforms were foreign to, often quite un- 
intelligible to, the very masses which were supposed to 
profit by them. The masses were expected to accept them 
and to benefit by the change but, instead, they, at times 
at least, have used every means to defeat the reformers. 

The settlement house is peculiarly fitted to carry on 
social education of the masses since it has the opportunity 
to contact not only isolated members of the family, as the 
schools and playgrounds do, or contact only the adults as 
the unions do, or teach the dependent groups as the charity 
organization society does, but to deal with the family as a 
whole and with entire cultural groups as units. 

The Settlement as the builder of native leadership. 
Much of the settlement program has been devoted to 
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Americanizing the immigrant, that is, preparing him for 
active, intelligent participation in our cosmopolitan urban 
life and complex civilization. While the settlement is 
perhaps well fitted to deal with immigrant problems and 
groups, with cultural hybridism, with the culture conflicts 
arising between the older and younger generations—by 
virtue of the fact that it deals with the group and family 
as a whole—many students believe its work would greatly 
benefit by a shift of emphasis in its program. As has been 
pointed out by Allen T. Burns and a whole series of 
workers under his directorship in the Carnegie Foundation 
studies, immigrant groups, when given opportunity and 
intelligent guidance, can best Americanize themselves en 
masse when left to their own devices and to the skill and 
ingenuity of their native leaders. These leaders know how 
far and how rapidly they dare go in the Americanization 
process. They know the emotions which this process calls 
into play: they can feel the pulse of the community, so to 
speak, and can recognize the danger signs; they hear the 
frank and constant “kickbacks” and personal reactions, 
which are the guides and the indices of community senti- 
ment but which almost completely escape the attention of 
the outsider. 

The Settlement as the culture builder for native Ameri- 
can groups. The urban social settlement is, however, not 
limited in its opportunities to work with immigrants alone. 
The settlement’s preoccupation with the problems of im- 
migrant groups is easily understood. If it were to limit 
itself to these groups, however, the national immigration 
laws, which are becoming increasingly stringent, would 
shortly leave the settlement without a task. There are 
several settlements which are located within walking dis- 
tance of white American neighborhoods, and since the eco- 
nomic depression the proportion of native Americans has 
increased in many of these localities. Nevertheless, these 
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settlements are not now used by these native American 
groups, partly because they do not wish to mingle with 
Mexicans and other foreigners, but also because the settle- 
ment has as yet developed no program to meet their special 
needs and interests. 

There is a vast number of white Americans who now 
live in houses without adequate water supply or bathing 
facilities. Few have a chance to read newspapers. Few 
belong to societies and not many attend church. The 
immigrants have many native institutions of their own, 
but the lower middle-class Americans often lead a cul- 
turally barren existence. Life for many of them is a dull 
round of drudgery and unrelieved monotony. The pro- 
portion of delinquents in those districts is frequently higher 
than in the congested Ghetto and even in slum areas in- 
habited by the immigrants. There are many sections of 
the city where there are—with the exception of the school 
and the branch library—no public or private social agencies 
at the disposal of these groups. They have little organized 
recreation. When not working, eating, or sleeping they 
sit around listlessly with few interests. For many, drink 
relieves the tedium of life. Some join the unions, some 
join radical groups; few vote; and all need as much, if 
not more, attention than the immigrant groups. The need 
for service and real constructive work among the lower 
economic groups of white Americans has not even been 
estimated, yet in certain areas several settlements are 
actually competing for the Mexican clientele, with whom, 
as some workers admit, they are out of sympathy. 

The Settlement as the community workshop. In these 
times, when enforced leisure hangs heavy on the hands of 
large numbers of people, could not the settlements be uti- 
lized during school hours for workshops where unemployed 
fathers could make some of their own household necessi- 
ties, repair furniture, and find constructive ways of passing 
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long hours of idleness? So far, only the women have been 
provided with such opportunities as fashioning old cloth- 
ing into newer garments, but few provisions have been 
made for the men. The settlement lacks equipment which 
men would enjoy, and men workers who are “a man’s kind 
of men,” as Graham Taylor puts it, to direct their activi- 
ties. These men who have attended the settlements have 
frequently resented what they regard as a patronizing at- 
titude and have refused to come where they are treated so 
openly as beneficiaries. The problem of creating a condi- 
tion of genuine democratic participation between workers 
and clients in carrying on settlement activities needs im- 
mediate attention if this new clientele is to be interested 
in the settlement. 

The Settlement as the community meeting house. The 
vast numbers of workers who do not now belong to labor 
organizations would enjoy interesting and practical pro- 
grams similarly organized, which deal with the problems 
of earning one’s daily bread. There is no intention or 
need for competing with existing labor organizations. These 
programs need to be free from all patronage, condescen- 
sion, or “uplifting” and can be operated at a minimum of 
expense so that the workers could themselves carry the 
burden. 

It is interesting to note that in Germany social centers 
are the community’s living room, where vital interests and 
events of the day are constantly being discussed: Who 
are the “new poor’? How is the subsistence farmer going 
to subsist? Does the government help the little fellow? 
What is the New Deal doing for labor? In Germany the 
people also come to the centers for showers, for concerts, 
for reading, for lectures, for recreation, for legal advice. 
Much of the program is organized out of the resources of 
their own membership. Many of these social centers 
have put in simple workshops to train people for leisure— 
in the arts and crafts. 
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The Settlement as the community forum: a force for 
controlling political and social unrest. The depression has 
given rise to much social unrest. Unemployed workers, 
particularly, have become a fertile soil in which to plant 
the seeds of discontent and social, if not political, revolt. 
No one would minimize the very real sufferings and 
grievances of the unemployed masses. We can appreciate 
their irritation, their emotional upset, their impatience 
with our futile efforts, and their determination to do some- 
thing themselves to set matters right again. In fact, one 
of the most wholesome signs in American life today is the 
determination still to be found in the masses of the people 
to help themselves out of their trouble. It would be 
tragic, indeed, if they merely sank back in their misery 
and put forth no mental or physical effort to save them- 
selves. To refuse them the opportunity to discuss these 
problems is not only un-American but, in the long run, 
dangerous. Even the more radical thinkers need to be in- 
vited into the open rather than driven under cover and 
made martyrs of. Eventually the persecution complex 
leads to violent outbursts. This point of view is support- 
ed by the findings of social science as well as by the ex- 
perience of older stable countries, such as England, which 
has won through many situations as desperate as the pres- 
ent one. 

The situation is not so ominous as it seems at first 
sight. ‘These groups are an element in the neighborhood 
and we can frankly accept them as our neighbors. In our 
more sober moments we recognize that they are not any 
more radical in thought than Will Rogers, Stuart Chase, 
or some of the young economists in our universities and 
colleges though their manners are different. Intelligent 
young leadership under settlement auspices could re- 
direct to a considerable degree the reactions of the com- 
munity to the irresponsible radicals and give the masses 
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constructive food for their minds. Such worth-while pro- 
posals as the radical programs may contain could at the 
same time be conserved. We need to feel more confidence 
in the intelligence and common sense of the masses of our 
people. 








LEADERS OF PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 


The University of Southern California 


Within the last few years a new type of discussion has 
evolved, or is it an old type under a new form? The panel 
discussion is an attempt to get away from a set speech by 
one person, substituting therefor informal talks or replies 
to pertinent questions from the floor by a group of care- 
fully selected persons who by experience, training, and 
knowledge possess firsthand information of value. In 
getting away from a set speech, or set speeches, the panel 
discussion stimulates response and reaction from the 
audience. In having a number of persons act on the pan- 
el each is more careful regarding his statements than if 
he were the sole speaker. A group of speakers offers more 


versatility in replies to questions than does a single speak- 


er. 

However, the panel type of discussion involves special 
problems. There is danger that it will center on one panel 
member too much, that it will become too specialized and 
hence interest only a small percentage of those present, 
that heckling from the floor may occur, that prolonged 
digression may be its downfall, or that it will “get no- 
where” and leave people confused if not “up in the air.” 
These problems and others call for special qualifications 
on the part of the panel-discussion leader. It is he who 
must exercise special skill if the panel discussion is to 
reach the heights of effectiveness of which it is capable. 
Herewith is an attempt to set forth some of the qualifi- 
cations of a panel-discussion leader, based on experiences 
in participation and on interviewing a number of persons 
who have participated in panel discussions both from the 
floor and the platform. The following qualifications may 
be enumerated. 
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(1) The leader is acquainted with the details and the 
general principles of the theme under consideration. He 
need not be an expert but he needs to have the outlines of 
the field fairly well analyzed at the outset if he is to be 
an adequate director of the discussion process. 

(2) The leader chooses persons to serve on the panel 
who are best qualified. Each person so chosen knows by 
study and experience some one phase of the theme better 
than the others who are likely to be present. Each person 
is chosen so that several different phases of the theme will 
be ably represented. Four or five persons may serve to- 
gether on a panel advantageously, although a larger 
number may occasionally be desirable. The leader usually 
seeks advice in choosing the best persons to serve on the 
panel, and on occasion may delegate this function to a 
specially qualified person. 

(3) The leader makes a succinct statement at the be- 
ginning of the discussion of (a) the purpose, (b) the 
significance of the theme, and (c) the major aspects of the 
theme as a guide to the audience in asking its questions. 
He then proceeds to introduce the persons on the panel 
indicating the special field in which each is an authority. 
He adds a statement concerning the rules and regulations 
under which the discussion will be held. These usually 
relate to the manner of addressing the questions, to time 
limits on replies, and to matters of courtesy. If he wish- 
es, he may invite each panel speaker in turn to make a 
statement limited to three minutes of his special ex- 
periences in the field. While this consumes time, it is in- 
teresting to the audience and guides the audience in rais- 
ing questions. 

(4) The leader repeats each question from the floor 
so that all may hear. Often the answer from the panel 
loses its meaning if the question is not understood by the 
audience. Persons sitting in the front rows of the audience 
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rarely lift their voices when asking a question. After re- 
peating the question the leader assigns it to the proper 
person on the panel who anticipating the assignment, has 
had a moment in which to phrase his reply as concisely as 
possible. 

(5) The leader is alert to reassign a question, if one 
person on the panel fails to meet it adequately, to another 
person on the panel. Sometimes two or more persons on 
the panel can each make a contribution. If no one on the 
panel can answer a question satisfactorily the leader may 
assign it to some one in the audience. This procedure 
means that the leader must know well not only the theme 
and qualifications of the panel, but also the audience. A 
homogeneous audience especially interested in the topic is 
the easiest for the leader to guide. Since a panel discussion 
does not imply an audience which is speaker-led but one 
that leads itself, the function of the panel discussion leader 
is the unusually delicate one of showing the audience 
when it is mistreating its own prerogatives. 

(6) The leader uses discretion in handling irrelevant 
questions. Sometimes persons from the floor, intent on 
gaining a point for a special idea or panacea, will persist 
in asking questions beside the main issue. Their earnest- 
ness and sincerity are often not to be questioned but they 
must be shown how they are sidetracking the main issue. 

(7) The leader uses discretion in changing the direc- 
tion of the discussion. Often the questions and answers 
become so specialized that not more than ten or fifteen 
per cent of the audience are interested. There is a common 
tendency to continually veer away from the main issues, 
from the underlying factors and processes, or to center 
upon overt minutiae. If the leader allows such tendencies 
to continue long the discussion slumps and time is fooled 
away if not wasted from the standpoint of many of the 
listeners, most of whom are too polite to remonstrate. 
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(8) Occasionally the panel is troubled by hecklers. 
The leader may save the day by a humorous thrust or by 
otherwise turning the discussion in such a way as to leave 
the hecklers without premises on which to stand. The 
handling of hecklers who easily bob up in a panel dis- 
cussion because of its informal nature is one of the most 
difficult tasks of the leader. 

An embarrassing type of disturber is he who insists on 
making a speech from the floor. In general it is wise to 
limit the floor to the asking of questions. It is the busi- 
ness of the panel to make the talks. At this point the 
leader may be embarrassed by one of the panel members 
who talks “on and on.” Tact and alertness in asking 
questions of the too-talkative panel member which he 
cannot answer are often required by the leader. 

(9) It is the function of the leader not only to start 
the panel discussion on time but also to conclude it on 
time. A live panel discussion may run on indefinitely, 
but for the sake of those increasing numbers of human- 
ity who have learned to budget their time it is at least 
considerate to bring the discussion to a close at the ap- 
pointed hour of adjournment. However, there is usually 
present a number of people who have become fully alert 
in asking questions only as adjournment time approaches. 
For their sake and that of others the leader usually pro- 
vides for an informal after-discussion or “free-for-all-gab- 
fest.” 

(10) Before adjourning the main panel discussion it 
is the opportunity of the leader to summarize and to tie 
together the main points of the discussion, to point out 
the trends that the discussion has taken, to note the major 
facts brought out, and to indicate in what ways the dis- 
cussion has possessed value. His own original inter- 
pretations of the meeting furnish an excellent concluding 
point. 
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Social Research Notes 


THE ITALIANS OF SAN FRANCISCO, THEIR ADJUSTMENT 
AND ACCULTURATION. By Paut Rapin, 1935, pp. 111 
(mimeographed) (abstract from SERA Project 2-F2-98). 

A total of 65 persons assisted in gathering the data which consists 
largely of a presentation of human types illustrated by autobiographi- 
cal materials, obtained through personal interviews. The reader is 
well safeguarded against the observations of relatively untrained ob- 
servers. Considerabie insight is given into the nature of the attitudes 
of Italian immigrants. Other studies of a related character are 
promised. 


THE PRESENT SOCIAL CRISIS. By Arruur L. Beetey. Salt 
Lake City: University of Utah, 1935, pp. 72 (mimeographed). 
Organized in twenty-three chapters this syllabus for a course in 
social reform deals with “symptoms of our social distress” and then 
with the “deeper-lying forces at work.” “Palliatives” are presented 
followed by a discussion of what are considered in various countries 
as “the fundamental remedies,” which include British democracy, 
socialism, communism, Nazism, and Fascism. The syllabus con- 
tains a great deal of valuable factual material. 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION. By Estuer L. Brown. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1935, pp. 80. 

This booklet represents the text of a chapter in a forthcoming book 
on the professions. It discusses such topics as: changing concepts 
of social work, evolution of training for social work, schools of social 
work, and national associations. Considerable factual materials about 
social workers in the United States are included in this well-written 
“advance” chapter. 


SOCIAL PLANNING FOR CRIME CONTROL. By Arruur L. 
Beetey. Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1935, pp. 65. 
This scholarly analysis supports the view that “the more manage- 
able difficulties” in criminal court procedure may be overcome by 
“the reshaping of the substantiative criminal law to fit the conditions 
of modern urban life,” and by “unifying and organizing all the 
agencies of criminal justice administration.” A meritorious ten-point 
program of “social planning for crime control” is presented. 
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(8) Occasionally the panel is troubled by hecklers. 
The leader may save the day by a humorous thrust or by 
otherwise turning the discussion in such a way as to leave 
the hecklers without premises on which to stand. The 
handling of hecklers who easily bob up in a panel dis- 
cussion because of its informal nature is one of the most 
difficult tasks of the leader. 

An embarrassing type of disturber is he who insists on 
making a speech from the floor. In general it is wise to 
limit the floor to the asking of questions. It is the busi- 
ness of the panel to make the talks. At this point the 
leader may be embarrassed by one of the panel members 
who talks “on and on.” ‘Tact and alertness in asking 
questions of the too-talkative panel member which he 
cannot answer are often required by the leader. 

(9) It is the function of the leader not only to start 
the panel discussion on time but also to conclude it on 
time. A live panel discussion may run on indefinitely, 
but for the sake of those increasing numbers of human- 
ity who have learned to budget their time it is at least 
considerate to bring the discussion to a close at the ap- 
pointed hour of adjournment. However, there is usually 
present a number of people who have become fully alert 
in asking questions only as adjournment time approaches. 
For their sake and that of others the leader usually pro- 
vides for an informal after-discussion or “free-for-all-gab- 
fest.” 

(10) Before adjourning the main panei discussion it 
is the opportunity of the leader to summarize and to tie 
together the main points of the discussion, to point out 
the trends that the discussion has taken, to note the major 
facts brought out, and to indicate in what ways the dis- 
cussion has possessed value. His own original inter- 
pretations of the meeting furnish an excellent concluding 
point. 
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THE ITALIANS OF SAN FRANCISCO, THEIR ADJUSTMENT 
AND ACCULTURATION. By Paut Rapin, 1935, pp. 111 
(mimeographed) (abstract from SERA Project 2-F2-98). 

A total of 65 persons assisted in gathering the data which consists 
largely of a presentation of human types illustrated by autobiographi- 
cal materials, obtained through personal interviews. The reader is 
well safeguarded against the observations of relatively untrained ob- 
servers. Considerable insight is given into the nature of the attitudes 
of Italian immigrants. Other studies of a related character are 
promised. 


THE PRESENT SOCIAL CRISIS. By Artruur L. Beetey. Salt 
Lake City: University of Utah, 1935, pp. 72 (mimeographed). 
Organized in twenty-three chapters this syllabus for a course in 
social reform deals with “symptoms of our social distress” and then 
with the “deeper-lying forces at work.” “Palliatives” are presented 
followed by a discussion of what are considered in various countries 
as “the fundamental remedies,” which include British democracy, 
socialism, communism, Nazism, and Fascism. The syllabus con- 
tains a great deal of valuable factual material. 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION. By Estuer L. Brown. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1935, pp. 80. 

This booklet represents the text of a chapter in a forthcoming book 
on the professions. It discusses such topics as: changing concepts 
of social work, evolution of training for social work, schools of social 
work, and national associations. Considerable factual materials about 
social workers in the United States are included in this well-written 
“advance” chapter. 


SOCIAL PLANNING FOR CRIME CONTROL. By Arruur L. 
Beevey. Salt Lake City: University of Utah, 1935, pp. 65. 
This scholarly analysis supports the view that “the more manage- 
able difficulties” in criminal court procedure may be overcome by 
“the reshaping of the substantiative criminal law to fit the conditions 
of modern urban life,” and by “unifying and organizing all the 
agencies of criminal justice administration.” A meritorious ten-point 
program of “social planning for crime control” is presented. 








International Notes 


A sociological correspondent from China writes: Socially China 
is in upheaval and full of vitality. Many social movements are 
under way at the same time: The new life movement, mass-wed- 
ding movement, cultural construction movement, co-operative move- 
ment, new village construction movement, rural reconstruction move- 
ment, and so forth. But not all of these are widely spread, nor are 
all of them clearly understood by the leaders and the people. 

Economically China is in rather bad shape. This is largely due 
to the invasion of foreign goods, especially Japanese goods, and the 
underdevelopment of China’s own agriculture and industry. The 
prices of native goods are higher than those of foreign goods. Thus 
people prefer the latter to the former. North China in particular 
is flooded with Japanese goods. It is also flooded with Japanese 
imported narcotic drugs. On account of the high-handed political 
and military measures of the Japanese, China dares not offer any 
open resistance at present. 

Politically China is in the process of unifying the whole country 
under the control of the Central Government. The Nanking Gov- 
ernment is the strongest China has had since the establishment of 
the Republic. If the Chinese are allowed internally and externally 
to go forward at such a rate of progress as they have made during 
the last few years, I predict that in twenty years China will become 
one of the first-class powers in the world. Judged by the sequence 
or logic of history, China’s forward march is, it seems to me, in- 
evitable as well as invincible. This will be for the benefit of the 
Chinese people as well as for the general good of the world. As a 
matter of fact, the sooner China becomes well organized, the better 
will it be for the rest of the world. 

At present the greatest danger China has to face is militaristic 
Japan, which does not want to see China become progressive and 
strong. During the last few days the situation in Tientsin and 
Peiping has become quite serious due to Japanese political and 
military pressures. In fact, North China has already become a 
second Manchuria, and is in a state of constant danger of being in- 
vaded and occupied by Japanese forces. Thus we are living in hope 
and fear. 
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ITaLy continues to draw upon herself the criticism of the demo- 
cratic world. Public opinion knows little about Ethiopia but it does 
recognize the injustice when a large nation “picks a fight” with a 
small, handicapped nation, evidently for the glorification and the 
extension of territory of the larger antagonist. Italy’s reported plea 
that Ethiopia is uncivilized and that it is Italy’s duty to step in and 
“civilize” her by the use of force and according to Italy’s pattern of 
government, fools no democratically minded person. It is an argu- 
ment that holds water no better than does a sieve. To gain control 
of Ethiopia is to increase Italy’s field for exports, to increase the 
demands at home for economic goods, to decrease unemployment 
and, hence, the disturbing waves of unrest that plague the government. 
To gain control of Ethiopia would increase Italy’s prestige in the eyes 
of all who believe in dictatorships. But these arguments do not con- 
sider the cost in terms of ill will, suspicion, and injustice. To re- 
turn to eighteenth or nineteenth century methods of extending 
national territory and power in this day of enlightened public opinion 
is to give one’s nation the stamp of untrustworthiness among the 
nations of the world, especially among the smaller nations. 


Japan and the Unirep States would grow into close understand- 
ing and possibly co-operation if the idea behind the friendship tour of 
the fifty Japanese young men and women who spent a part of the 
summer on the Pacific Coast would become general. The move- 
ment originated last year when a group of selected American college 
students were invited to Japan for a conference with Japanese young 
people concerning national and international problems. Both last 
year’s conference at Tokio and this year’s conference at Portland 
consisted of far more than mere verbalizations regarding good will. 
They did more than ring the changes upon platitudes. They pro- 
vided opportunities for the penetrating clash of mind with mind, and 
they enabled each group of participants to see how the international 
aspects of life and policy in Japan and in the United States are viewed 
by the other group. While it is unfortunate that enough money is 
not available to make these tours more extensive and while they in- 
volve something of the superficial by virtue of their hasty nature, 
yet in principle they are thoroughly sound, in line with evolutionary 
world progress. That the trip to Japan by American students last 
summer and the trip to the United States by Japanese young people 
this summer were eye-openers socially and economically as well as 
politically is self-evident from even the casual remarks of those 
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involved. That these exchange trips may grow in scope ard numbers 
and deepen in international purpose is the wish of all persons with 
a world-wide vision. 


Tue Leacue or Nations, while amply justifying its existence by 
its achievements, fails at crucial times, for example, when the Japan 
military group made its recent drives into Chinese territory, and now 
when Italy seems determined to conquer Ethiopia by force of arms 
and poison gas, for no sufficient reason. The League is the victim 
of political agreements between the larger powers. It cannot move 
farther than the public opinion within its capitalistic, Fascistic, and 
socialistic constituency will permit. It must rely chiefly upon the 
need for self-preservation and upon the enlightened selfishness gov- 
erning the member nations. Considering these angles to the situa- 
tions, it is a marvel that the League has done as well as its record 
shows. Its increased usefulness in the future depends upon the 
development of a world vision and a world welfare viewpoint within 
each of the nations of the world. 
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News Notes 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society will be 
held at Mills College, December 27 and 28, 1935. The program 
committee consists of Dr. C. N. Reynolds, Stanford University, 
Chairman; Dr. Clarence M. Case, The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; and Dr. Elton Guthrie, University of Washington. The 
president, Dr. Howard Woolston, and the vice-presidents, Drs. 
Walter S. Hertzog and Richard T. LaPiere, are ex-official members 
of the program committee. Dr. Woolston suggests “Social Ob- 
jectives” as the general theme of the conference. Further details 
of the program will appear in the November-December issue of 
the Journal. 


The program for the next meeting of the American Sociological 
Society to be held in New York City with headquarters at the Ho- 
tel Commodore is developing under the direction of President F. 
Stuart Chapin. The meeting is to be held December 27-30. 


Dr. Chieng Fu Lung, who received the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in sociology at The University of Southern California in 
1935, has been appointed to take charge of the Department of 
Sociology at Ginling College, Nanking; Dr. David E. Henley (Ph. 
D., 1935, U.S.C.) will have charge of the work in sociology at Whit- 
tier College; while Dr. Carl D. Wells (Ph.D., 1931, U.S.C.) has 
become assistant professor of sociology at The George Washington 
University. 


Helen C. Griffin, author of the article entitled “Employability of 
Workers on Relief,” published in the July-August issue of this 
Journal, is a member of the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion with her headquarters in Washington, D. C. When it is ex- 
plained that her study was conducted under the auspices of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the article gains added 
significance. 











Book Notes 


THE GREAT WALL CRUMBLES. By Grover Crark. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. xvii-+406. 

The“Great Wall” refers to China’s traditions, customs, and other 
barriers against the intrusion of Western beliefs and ways of doing. 
The author gives an extended account, a veritable history of China 
politically, economically, and socially. He writes as one full of 
knowledge and understanding of a complicated interplay of life- 
forces. He maintains an objective viewpoint and a wide perspective. 
With the main picture of China and her growth completed, he intro- 
duces the major infusions of culture from the West, and describes 
skillfully the resultant confusion and the current attempts at re- 
organization. A few decades ago China feared Western European 
nations but today when the latter are withdrawing, her relative and 
neighbor, Japan, looms large against the horizon, at times in terms 
of friendly co-operation but mostly as a threatening foe. “China does 
not need Japan, but Japan cannot live without China.” Communism, 
another current contender for China’s favor, basically works at cross 
purposes with China’s family system and her relatively high degree 
of autonomy. These latter factors explain why China goes on, even 
though her national governments totter and though enemies swallow 
up portions of her territory. The great need both for China and all 
her neighbors, far and near, is the practice of “mutual justice, con- 
sideration, and tolerance.” E. S. B. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN AND HIS AMERICA. By Josepx 
Dorrman. New York: The Viking Press, 1934, pp. 556. 

Belatedly but surely Thorstein Veblen is coming into his own. The 
author of this volume has made an outstanding contribution to the 
literature of the social sciences by his thoroughgoing, objective, and 
well-written treatise. The product is far more than “another biogra- 
phy.” It is, in part, what Lester F. Ward might have called a “men- 
tal biography,” for in this document the reader will perceive not 
only some of the ways in which Veblen’s mind worked but also 
something of its evolution and growth. The pall of baffling mystery 
that hung over Veblen during his lifetime has been lifted to a definite 
degree. Veblen, the unique person, Veblen in his personal trials, 
but, most of all, Veblen as an analytical thinker of the first order in 
the field of social economics is disclosed. Liberal quotations from 
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Veblen’s works are woven together into a series of illuminating chap- 
ters which bear no titles and which are preceded by no table of con- 
tents. A fine likeness of Veblen serves as a frontispiece. Many 
students will find this version of Veblen far more readable than 
Veblen himself, and hence an excellent introduction to the thought 
of a brilliant mind. E. S. B. 


ETHICAL FACTORS OF THE PRESENT CRISIS. By L. B. 
Jacxs, Litt.D. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Company, 
1934, pp. 77. 

The Colver Lectures at Brown University for 1933 were given by 
Dr. Jacks, editor of the Hibbert Journal, and now appear in this 
neat book. They deal with moral inertia, wasted human energies, 
indiscipline, and the coming leisure. In connection with his ideas of 
a new discipline and a regulated use of leisure time the author sug- 
gests the establishment of a College of Leisure-craft or a National 
University of Recreational Leisure. 


LAW AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By Huntincton Cairns. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935, pp. xiv 
+279. 

The most notable contribution of this new book, which under- 
takes to analyze and investigate what anthropology, economics, 
sociology, psychology, and political theory may have to offer to 
law, is the conclusion that law “must join with the other social 
sciences in a united effort to solve the problems common to all.” 
This statement is arrived at only after the subject matter and meth- 
odology of each of the five have been more or less carefully reviewed. 
The author finds that anthropology presents definite contribu- 
tions which have to do with the concept of the nature of law, 
legal history, and colonial jurisprudence; economics offers much 
material which is useful for the light it throws upon social institutions 
and associations; psychology has made available valuable materials 
with respect to memory and the testing of intelligence. Political 
theory “has been largely conditioned by the legal thought of the 
particular period,” and has through its theory in turn “exerted a 
direct effect upon legal thinking.” 

As far as sociology is concerned, the author states that its great- 
est gift at present lies in its sociological analysis of socio-legal in- 
stitutions, and that the “sociological method” has a definite value 
in lawmaking and legal analysis. It is unfortunate that he omitted 
social psychology from the discussion because it has not yet reached 
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a stage at which it can be of much assistance. The social psychol- 
ogist himself perhaps would be inclined to disagree, believing that 
his central theme, the study of human attitudes, their origins and 
implications, might furnish an immense amount of valuable material 
for the jurist who would seek a deeper understanding of human 
motivation. And the overlooking of Gestalt psychology for its con- 
tribution to the comprehension of the social situation is difficult to 
answer. 

Nevertheless, the book is a valuable one in that it does imply that 
law schools must insist in the future that their legal students shall 
be well trained in the social sciences. The book is admirably written 
and is markedly inspirational in its display of scholarship. M. J. V. 


I KNEW 3000 LUNATICS. By Vicror R. Smatt, M.D. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1935, pp. vii+273. 

Within the compass of this small volume Dr. Small has performed 
a signal service for the intelligent lay reader who would know more 
of the bizarre worlds in which the mentally diseased live and more 
of the well-springs of all human behavior. It is a systematic ac- 
count of the major varieties of mental pathologies but is so vividly 
and sympathetically written that the reader is not at the moment 
aware of the amount of sound scientific information he is acquiring. 
Dr. Small’s lively sense of humor and his sensitiveness to the human 
elements in behavior of the insane enable the reader to gain a 
lively appreciation of their struggles. The author’s powers as ra- 
conteur make it difficult to lay the book down once one has begun 


it. E. F. Y. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF: THE BASIC PROBLEM. By 
E. F. Stevenson. London: The George Allen Unwin, Ltd., 


1934, pp. 284. 

This book contains much valuable material relating to the history 
of the development of philanthropy in Great Britain, including the 
old poor law, the reform of 1934, and the evolution of indoor relief 
and of social insurance. The author suggests child labor reform and 
makes clear distinctions between public works and relief works. 

The various chapters of the book are all subordinated to the con- 
clusion in which the author says that the only hope lies in a rapid 
extension of socialization and in the aim to achieve a decent life 
for the whole population. He adds that this can only be done if the 
state takes control of the means of production and makes it possible 
for anyone to obtain an income from ownership. G. B. M. 
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THE MIGRATORY WORKER AND FAMILY LIFE. By 
Marion Hatuway. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
pp. xiv-+240. 

This study covers 100 migratory workers and their families in the 
state of Washington. The chief employments were agriculture, horti- 
culture, and fish-canning. Most of the workers were native born, 
and either young or middle-aged, and residents of the state. 

Among the conditions attending migratory work are the following: 
employment is seasonal and uncertain; wages are unsatisfactory; col- 
lective bargaining does not exist; housing conditions vary but often 
are most unsatisfactory; school attendance of children is irregular; 
and participation in community life is difficult, if not impossible. 

The report closes with an excellent bibliography covering both 
primary and secondary materials. G. B. M. 


THERE IS NO TRUCE, a Life of Thomas Mott Osborne. By 
RupotpH W. CHamsBertain. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935, pp. vi+420. 

Heredity and temperament stand out prominently in this biogra- 
phy of a unique character in political and social reform. With 
wealth and culture at his command and a business career in his 
hands, Thomas Mott Osborne chose to fight for the underdog and 
for principle. A man of high convictions he never wavered but the 
vagaries of temperament and the machinations of political bosses 
and underlings kept him from receiving the just fruits of energy well 
spent, and hindered justice and prison reform from making needed 
gains. With fairness and insight the author describes the life of a 
notable and uncomprising leader in fascinating language. E. S. B. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, Champion of the Toiling Masses. By 
Row.anp H. Harvey. Stanford University: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935, pp. vii+376. | 

In the author’s Foreword the keynote of the life of Gompers is 
struck, namely, “Samuel Gompers had no life apart from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor.” With painstaking scholarship and in- 
tensive acquaintance with the contents of the archives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and of the letters written by Gompers, the 
author has produced a remarkably fine document, sympathetic and 
understanding yet not effulgent; he has maintained a commendable 
objectivity from start to finish and leads the reader through what 
amounts to in the nature of the case a clear-cut account of the 

history of organized labor in the United States from 1886 to 1924. 
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The picture that is drawn in this volume reveals a pioneer, a fighter, 
a believer in voluntarism for labor, an advocate so devoted to the 
cause of labor that the imagination of the public was never fired by 
this lifelong and never-say-die champion of heroes in overalls and of 
the toiling masses. The author’s style is refreshing, revealing, now 
and then, a subtle sense of humor. E. S. B. 


JUVENILE PROBATION. By Bette Boone Bearp. New York: 
American Book Company, 1934, pp. 219. 


While the purpose of study is to analyze case records of 500 chil- 
dren studied at the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic and placed on 
probation in the Juvenile Court of Boston, it is more than a research 
report. It gives an orientation to the whole problem of juvenile 
probation and represents a capable attempt to measure accomplish- 
ments in handling cases with a view of indicating what can be done 
for delinquents on probation. 

The 500 children (400 boys and 100 girls) are analyzed as to the 
make-up of the group, the offenses, reasons for committing offenses, 
and programs of treatment. The cases are studied particularly from 
the angle of treatment as related to the home life of the delinquents, 
their physical and mental health, companionship, recreation, work, 
and education. 

That the probation officers were quite successful in handling the 
cases is evidenced by the fact that for 43 per cent of the boys and 
76 per cent of the girls the treatment yielded permanent success, 34 
per cent of the boys and 12 per cent of the girls yielded temporary 
success, and only 21 per cent of the boys and 12 per cent of the girls 
failed to make adjustments, with 2 per cent of the boys undetermined. 
The success of probation treatment depends upon the following 
principles: (1) an intensive study of the delinquent, (2) the es- 
tablishment of a confidential relationship between the officer and 
the family, and (3) prompt treatment. It is believed that de- 
linquency can be prevented by parental education, adequate family 
income, periodic medical examinations, adequate recreation facilities, 
a flexible school curriculum to meet the needs of children, vocational 
guidance for all children, enlarged court facilities to provide quick 
action, and more adequate training of probation officers. The train- 
ing of officers is stressed as of paramount importance. To be ef- 
ficient they must possess desirable personality traits, resources at 
their command, and professional skill and technique. M. H. N. 
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INTERVIEWING IN SOCIAL WORK. By Pautine V. Younc. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935, pp. 
xvi+415. 

‘Dedicated to Ernest W. Burgess, the book expounds in detail 
and in principle the interview method in terms of its basic sociolog- 
ical and psychological implications and also in terms of a wide 
range of practical values to social workers. The author has drawn 
upon a comprehensive range of fugitive materials hidden away in 
journals and books and personal experiences; she has analyzed them 
in the light of social work as an art and a skill, produced a docu- 
ment at once original and semi-encyclopedic. The nature, objectives, 
types, techniques, and contents of the interview in its leading forms 
are logically presented. The interview in relation to social situa- 
tions, the interview itself as a social situation, the interview as a 
therapeutic process, and case history data are also carefully han- 
dled. A large amount of illustrative materials is found in every 
chapter, and an extensive and annotated bibliography is appended. 
The total product is a textbook and reference book that is winning 
a wide and well-deserved usage. Its appearance was well-timed to 
meet a wide-spread need. By virtue of its genuine worth and its 


priority in the field, it will not soon be supplanted. E. S. B. 


AN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. By 
Davip Sneppen. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935, 


pp. xi+-456. 

In the Preface the author pays tribute to sociology by asserting 
that educators will more and more turn to it as “the chief scientific 
source of what are the most valuable learnings for educative processes 
to promote in young and old,” thus elevating sociology to a 
position of dignity parallel with that of psychology as a basis for 
the applied science of education. At the outset Dr. Snedden intro- 
duces his readers, whom he assumes will be either first-year college 
students or more mature persons without training in social science, 
to the “societies” all about them, beginning with the simpler and 
older societies of mankind and including the complex newer societies. 
Social processes also receive extensive treatment. The author con- 
cludes with what he picturesquely calls “The Sociological Epic of 
America,” in which he analyzes what he considers the higher social 
values that are appreciated or likely to be appreciated soon in the 
United States. The style of the book is lucid, the materials are 


up-to-date, and the point of view is both sane and forward-looking. 
E. S. B. 
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A CONTROLLED EXPERIMENT IN RURAL HYGIENE IN 
SYRIA: A Study in the Measurement of Rural Culture Pat- 
terns and of Social Forces. By Sruarr Carter Dopp. Beirut, 
Syria: American Press, 1934, pp. xv-+336. 

Dr. Dodd has attempted by refined statistical methods to measure 
the factors producing social progress in rural Syria in the field of 
hygiene. Elaborate questionnaires on matters of personal hygiene 
were prepared and filled out for a number of village families before 
and after the visit of a traveling staff with a “health-mobile” to a 
selected village. The author is well aware of the difficulties of statis- 
tical research yet believes research is scientific only when its find- 
ings are statistically expressible. The sample used in this study was 
too small to establish any social laws, yet everything possible was 
done to indicate sources of error, to assure accuracy of the data col- 
lected, and to make sound interpretation. Highly generalized and 
simplified formulae were used in arriving at a decision as to the 
direction and amount of change occurring. 

The author has leaned over backward in his attempt to be scientif- 
ic and as a result his presentation of the material leaves much to be 
desired. Detailed statistical tables, full page photographs of Syrian 
village life, excerpts from workers’ field diaries, bits of lively de- 
scriptive materials, and disquisitions on scientific method have been 
so inextricably intermixed that the interests and tastes of no one 
type of reader are taken into account for more than a few con- 
secutive pages or paragraphs at a time. Only the hardiest and most 
determined reader will get completely through this volume. If this 
material were reorganized and rewritten with the interests of read- 
ers in mind, the result would be a field work manual for social sur- 
veyors, an illustrated journal of a year’s health work in rural Syria, 
a statistical study of villagers’ health habits, and an obstruse essay 
on progress and how to measure it. In short, a considerable amount 
of significant material has been successfully embalmed as a sacri- 
fice to stilted and largely outmoded, scientific conventionalities. 


mm 3. 3. 
A HANDBOOK OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by Cari 


Murcuison. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University 
Press, 1935, pp. xii-+1195. 

Some readers of this large and well-bound volume in “The Inter- 
national University Series” will conclude that the document is more 
of a source book than a handbook; others will feel that the contents 
represent the fields of general sociology and cultural anthropology as 
well as social psychology. Among the first sections are those dealing 
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with “Population Behavior in Bacteria,” “Social Origins and Processes 
Among Plants”; among well-known authors who contribute from 
their research writings are: Warren S. Thompson, M. J. Herskowits, 
Clark Wissler, W. D. Wallis, and Robert M. and Ada W. Yerkes. 

There are at least three chapters that are of special significance in 
the field of social psychology. One is by Gordon W. Allport who 
writes on “Attitudes.” The treatment is comprehensive, intensive, 
and thought-stimulating. Another chapter is contributed by Lois 
B. and Gardner Murphy, whose theme is “The Influence of Social 
Situations upon the Behavior of Children” and who deal in part with 
the interesting problems of “variability and consistency in the be- 
havior of children” in relation to variability and consistency in social 
situations, and in part with “the thresholds for response to various 
social situations.” Still another important chapter in social psy- 
chology is that by J. F. Dashiell on “Experimental Studies of the 
Influence of Social Situations on the Behavior of Individual Human 
Adults.” It presents experimental data concerning “the effects of a 
number of factors upon an individual’s achievements,” such as 
spectators, auditors, coworkers, competition, encouragement, dis- 
couragement, group discussion, majority opinion, and expert opinion. 


The three last mentioned studies are full of valuable suggestions 
for the student of experimental social psychology, a phase of social 
psychology which is evidently on the verge of significant develop- 
ment. E. S. B. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF HUMAN NATURE: The Study of 
the Person. By Joun Morris Dorsey, M.D. New York and 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1935, pp. xiii+-488. 

The author, who is a practicing psychiatrist, has directed his atten- 
tion in this volume chiefly to teachers. The approach to the sub- 
ject matter is well indicated when the author says: “In writing this 
text many moral maxims were collected. . .” Indeed, he seems deeply 
indebted to literature—to Wordsworth, Wilde, O. W. Holmes, Shake- 
speare, Bertrand Russell, Taine, H. G. Wells, Walter Lippman,— 
and has found it necessary to draw but rarely upon the writings of 
psychologists, sociologists, and even psychiatrists who have labored 
in this field. The volume therefore is a literary essay rather than 
a scientific product. It relies upon common knowledge, aphorism, 
and phrase-making rather than upon scientific data and strict logic. 
The argument dips so frequently into metaphysics, moralizing, and 
generalities that the reader is never certain where established knowl- 
edge leaves off and mere assertion begins. That teachers and others 
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will find stimulation and inspiration in this volume is quite prob- 
able; that they will develop their personal and social philosophy is 
likely; but it is very doubtful whether their understanding of human 
nature and the social order—of human personality—will be similarly 
improved. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND EDUCATION. Thirteenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association of the United States. Washington, 1935, 
pp. 383. 

The keynote of the Thirteenth Yearbook is probably the word 
“plan.” Although the book represents several opinions bound to- 
gether under one cover, nevertheless each contributor seems to bring 
out the idea that the next necessary step in the modern educational 
system is to provide a means of developing a collective sensibility 
and a national planned economy. As one contributor declares: 
“Only under a regime of collective planning and control can our 
national democratic aspirations find fulfillment in the power age 
in which we now live.” The group receives the emphasis rather 
than the individual in the new educational theory set forth in this 
report. Educators reveal that they are becoming more and more 
aware of the changing situations in industrial life which are lending 
an increasing amount of weight to the value of education for co- 
operation rather than for individual gain. R. H. H. 


FINANCING MUNICIPAL RECREATION. By Ranpo.tpnu O. 
Huus. Menasha, Wisconsin: The George Banta Publishing 
Company, 1935, pp. 249. 

This is a rather technical analysis of the income sources, expend- 
itures and budgets of municipal recreation. There are five main 
sources of income: (1) general taxation; (2) special assessments; 
(3) excess condemnation; (4) gifts, transfers, leases and permits; 
and (5) income from park and recreation properties. Active rec- 
reation is of such importance that it should secure substantial sup- 
port from general tax funds. Special assessments have been em- 
ployed successfully in financing park playgrounds, but special tax 
levies and excess condemnation are of doubtful value. Gifts and 
donations play an important part in establishing new centers or 
adding additional facilities and many types of activities can be 
equitably financed by fees and charges. “Good budgeting practices 
are highly important from the standpoint of effective administration, 
economy, financial planning, and the public interest in active rec- 


reation.” M. H. N. 
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THE CONSTITUTION IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. By H. 
Arnotp Bennetr. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935, 


pp. xiii+315. 

The author has prepared in this book a critical analysis of the 
various systems used by the various states to inculcate a knowledge 
of the Constitution into the minds of those attending the schools of 
this country. The fallacies of the older methods of pedagogical in- 
struction are pointed out in such a manner as to show the inadequa- 
cies of these methods. There is a chapter devoted toward a study 
of the Constitution under a new method. In this section of the 
book the author attempts to show the means whereby a greater 
respect for the Constitution and its framers might be gained without 
the necessity of resorting to the ruse of creating pedagogical fictions. 
Throughout the book the author treats the Constitution as a master- 
ful document, which however, is not in any sense to be construed as 
possessing magical powers. The attempt is made to show the value 
of rational study as compared with the reverential approach. 


R. H. H. 


OUR DYNAMIC SOCIETY. By Masset A. Ettiort, Francis E. 
MerriLL, Dorornuy G. Wricut, and CHartes O. Wricur. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1935, pp. viii++-380. 

After an Introduction containing a chapter on “Social Organiza- 
tion” and one on “Social Disorganization,” a series of social problems 
including chapters on “The Drunkard” and on “The Suicide” are 
given, supported by four chapters on “The Family” and eight chap- 
ters on community life and change. The treatment is succinct and 
sprightly, illuminated by a series of original graphic interpretations. 
One may question the procedure of beginning with a long list of 
problems of “the individual” before considering the family and the 
other groups within which personal problems so often criginate and 
which furnish needed sociological explanations. Problems of the 
individual cannot be fully understood aside from their group setting. 

E. S. B. 
SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1935. By Frep S. Hatt, editor. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1935, Third Issue, pp. 
698. 

The changes that have occurred in social work since the second 
issue of this Year Book was published near the beginning of the Roose- 
velt administration are noted and carefully described in this volume, 
which is more of “a concise encyclopedia” than a Year Book strictly 
conceived. This volume does not limit itself to social work in the 
United States but contains at least two major topical articles dealing 
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with social work in Europe. The inclusion of bibliographies at the 
end of the topical articles deserves commendation. In Part II of 
the Year Book, extending from page 563 to page 667, is a directory 
of 413 national and international agencies both private and public, 
“526 public state agencies and 51 state-wide private agencies.” Each 
issue of this compendium shows marked improvements, and each 
year the use of this encyclopedic treatment of social work is increas- 
ing. The Year Book deserves a place within convenient reach on 
every social worker’s book shelves. E. S. B. 


YOUNG WARD’S DIARY. Edited by Bernuarp J. Stern. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935, pp. x+321. 

The diary or journal of Lester F. Ward from 1860 to 1870, which 
has been translated from the French by Mrs. Elizabeth N. Nichols 
and edited by Dr. B. J. Stern, gives a first-hand picture of some of 
the experiences of a young man in his twenties living under social 
and political conditions much different from those of today. The 
journal not only reveals customs and traditions strange to young 
people of similar age at the present time but also the development 
and growth of an immature youth during a decade of national tur- 
moil. A personality acquires elements of maturity as the story un- 
folds; a future sociologist discloses his dynamic ideas about a number 
of important social problems. E.S. B. 


CAPITALISM AND ITS CULTURE. By Jerome Davis. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1935, pp. xvii+556. 

In this critique of capitalism the author indicates his desire to be 

just by devoting a chapter to the “defenses of capitalism,” which he 
enumerates as follows: 
Its wide vogue, its productive capacity, its freedom for the individual entrepreneur, 
the survival of the fittest, consumer control through purchases, its elasticity, its 
benevolence, the benefits it gives to the workers, the possibility for its improvement. 
Then the author proceeds by piling up data and quotations to re- 
cite the undefensibles of capitalism as follows: Any system driven by 
the profit motive “can hardly square with the democratic or ethical 
ideal”; it overincreases production “while consumers lack purchasing 
power”; capitalism governs by an autocracy (a few) within a cor- 
pocracy (a system of corporations); “the American capitalists have 
been as irresponsible as the Chinese militarists in dealing with their 
fellow men”; “business interests intent on profit making will never 
permit national planning in the interests of the consumer.” This is 
a book to be read dispassionately by the friends of capitalism so that 
they may know why it is that its opponents are gaining increasing 
strength. 


es. ie a | |e 
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WISH-HUNTING IN THE UNCONSCIOUS, an Analysis of 
Psychoanalysis. By Mitton Harrincton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1934, pp. 189. 

After presenting a succinct statement of psychoanalysis after the 
manner of Freud, the author, who is a psychiatrist, points out the 
failures of psychoanalysis, namely, it has contributed nothing to 
mental hygiene, it has proven of harm in the treatment of psychoses, 
but it has been of some value in treating neuroses. The author sug- 
gests an alternative to psychoanalysis in terms of psychiatric methods 
of treatment, such as “accomplishment, withdrawal, modification of 
thought, and disabling the machine.” The criticisms of psycho- 
analysis are logical and effective. 


THE GOODWILL INDUSTRIES, A Manual. Boston: Morgan 
Memorial Goodwill Press, 1935, pp. 217. 

In this survey of a unique welfare institution with its well-known 
motto of “not charity but a chance,” the founder, E. J. Helms of 
Boston, and other prominent workers in Goodwill cover such phases 
of the work as is indicated by the following themes: historical sketch, 
publicity and promotion, religious and cultural work, production, 


organization and administration. An inside vein is given of an in- 
stitution that has spread from Boston to ninety-five other cities in 
the United States and to several cities in foreign lands. 


AN OUTLINE OF GEOGRAPHY. By Preston E. James. New 
York: Ginn and Company, pp. xvi+475. 
Deals with a “practical” climatic scheme, the organized unity of 
landscapes, and “culture as a determinant of occupance.” 


GRINGA, An American Woman in Mexico. By Emma Linpsay 
— New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934, pp. 

With a fine literary touch, a gift for the picturesque, and a sense 
of Mexican values, the author takes her reader down the West 
Coast of Mexico, up the Guadalajara, in and around Mexico City, 
over to Yucatan, and down to Tehuantepec and the Zapotecs. She 
penetrates where an American woman has not gone before; she 
writes a “Mexican Rhapsody” unequalled except by the photographs 
taken by John Brausby. The author, now Mrs. Brausby, has a 
flair for legends; she did not leave any Mexican locality until she 
had acquired the details of a number of legends revealing ancient 
fantasies, and playing significant roles of social control. Humor, 
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literary skill, photographic art, careful observation, sympathetic in- 
sight combine to make this book one of the most informing, as far 
as it goes, that has recently appeared on Mexico. 


IN THE SHADOW OF LIBERTY. By Epwarp Cors1t. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1935, pp. viii+-321. 

The author came through Ellis Island as an immigrant lad in 1907. 
F. H. La Guardia was an interpreter in the Immigrant Service at 
Ellis Island at that time. In 1932 Corsi was made Commissioner 
of Immigration at Ellis Island. Today he is Director of Home Relief 
of the city of New York under Mayor La Guardia. The book gives 
a picturesque account of the entry of thousands, yes, millions of 
immigrants through that same Ellis Island. The latter is seen as a 
human nature station where joys and sorrows are jumbled together 
in an endless mosaic. The author shows a remarkable understanding 
of and insight into the attitudes and values of all immigrant races 
except the Chinese. His use of the term “Chinaman” discloses a main 
weakness in an otherwise stimulating and remarkable document. 


E. S. B. 


MAXIMILIAN, EMPEROR OF MEXICO, Memoirs of his Private 
Secretary. By Jose L. Biasio. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1934, pp. xx-+235. 

This book which was published in Spanish in 1905 has now been 
translated into English by Robert H. Murray. A Preface giving the 
social setting of these Memoirs by Jose Blasio has been written by 
Carleton Beals. In this inside and close-up picture of Maximilian 
much may be gathered that throws light on leadership, even though 
many of the data are negative. The book reveals Maximilian as 
“a weak man sustained by a constant sense of nobility and self- 
righteousness.” It describes the problems of a conservative who 
tries to bridge the chasm between his own followers and the liberals 
by giving the latter recognition, but who in so doing antagonizes the 
conservatives. Since he never really gains the confidence of the 
liberals, he finds himself without adequate support. As a per- 
sonality study the volume is even more significant than as a 
leadership document, for it reveals the inconsistencies of one moved 
by such contradictory traits as cowardice and petty vanities on one 
hand, and by courage and kindliness on the other. In theory a 
partial liberal, his imperial association and lack of determination ac- 
count for a personality which in practice belies a theoretical liberal- 


ism. E. S. B. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AUDIENCE. By H. L. Hot.rnes- 
— New York: American Book Company, 1935, pp. x+ 
In simple direct style the author carries the reader through a dis- 
cussion of topics such as, types of audiences, securing an audience, 
holding the audience, impressing the audience, the psychology of 
persuasion, the influence of the audience, and the psychology of 
stage fright. A number of studies relating to one phase or another of 
the audience are presented in popular style. A bibliography of 75 
items is added. E. S. B. 


THE CONCEPT OF PERSONALITY. By Artuur E. Briccs. 
Los Angeles: The University of Southern California Press, 
1935, pp. 55. 

The various concepts of personality not only in law and sociology, 
but also in psychology, economics, and political science are brought 
into juxtaposition with each other and are analyzed and criticized. 
The phases of each that remain after being subjected to searching 
criticism are then integrated and worked over into a new concept. 
Without fear or favor and with a willingness to accept full respon- 
sibility, the author handles each of the concepts of personality with 
a vigorous pen, arriving at his own definitions. 

Personality is analyzed both in its structural and processual as- 
pects. It is shown to perform the “role of mediation between the 
subjective and objective aspects of experience better than any 
other.” 

Among the special contributions of the author is his criticism of 
the term corporate personality whenever it appears as “an inde- 
pendent and subsisting entity.” He also criticizes law effectively 
in the role that it sometimes plays as a “self-subsisting ultimate 
principle.” The author treats the person in two phases, namely, 
what he calls its “aspectual” or objective role in terms of “status 
or value,” and its “internal” or its subjective and motivating role 
or of “the reality behind, or the true man who cannot be known 
except by a symbol.” In these contributions, Dr. Briggs seeks to 
make the term person “a flexible and useful concept of logic in the 
social sciences and thereby a true central or synthesizing principle 
adequate for the complete organization of the data of the social 
sciences.” 

The author places the concept of personality at the center of the 
law but not until he has made over the legal concept of personality 
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from a sociological viewpoint. He places the needs of personality 
paramount in the science of law and contends that under the sym- 


bol of personality every type of social behavior can be described. 
E. S. B. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE CIVIL POWER AND THE 
CLERGY. By Emiuio Portes Git. Mexico City: Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, 1935, pp. 135. 

As attorney general of the Republic of Mexico, Sefior Gil has pre- 
pared a historical and legal essay regarding “the work of sedition 
undertaken by the Catholic Clergy.” The document is published in 
English and counters the charges made in the United States against 
the Mexican government concerning its anti-Catholic activities by 
citations of materials leading up to the direct charge that the “atti- 
tude of the Mexican clergy from 1874 to 1913,” was “an attitude 
which can certainly be regarded as censurable, unpatriotic, un- 
economic, unsocial and to a great extent immoral to the whole Re- 


public.” (p. 90). 


ADULT INTERESTS. By Epwarp L. THorn. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, pp. ix+265. 

In this book a number of research projects in adult education are 
reported upon in detail and their significance in the educational field 
is pointed out. This study of interests has a close relation to an 
examination of attitudes and values and hence will prove helpful to 
experimental social psychologists. In chapter V on “Learning What 
is Intrinsically Uninteresting” the conclusion is reached that “if a 
stretch of dull learning can be learned as it is in ten hours, it will 
usually not be profitable to spend five hours in making it so inter- 
esting that it can be learned in seven”; it is better to let the desire 
for status or ability “for which unpalatable facts or skills are re- 
quired” be the motive force. 


LABOR AND THE GOVERNMENT. By a Research Staff of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. Edited by Atrrep L. Bernuem 
and Dorotny Van Doren. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1935, pp. xii+413. 

This book represents a most interesting and useful survey of, and 
research into, the new role of the Federal government in labor rela- 
tions. Out of the many investigations made by the competent re- 
search staff of the structure and activities encouraged by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act flows a remarkably fine analysis of the 
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problems concerned with not only collective bargaining but with 
those of governmental intervention. 

Collective bargaining is recognized as affording “the best approach 
to satisfactory employer-employee relations in the United States to- 
day” since it “provides the worker with a status, a stake in his job 
which he not only desires but to which he is entitled.” But it is 
recognized that true collective bargaining is an impossibility at pres- 
ent, for there is no “strong disciplined union movement under com- 
petent leadership.” ‘The weakness of the trade union movement in 
the United States has been caused by the lack of a “labor conscious- 
ness” which in turn is due to the democratic philosophy of equali- 
tarianism having been instilled into the general public. The worker, 
away from his work, has in fact failed to remember his occupational 
status and taken to associating with a “ ‘public’ which is impatient 
of strikes and labor activities in general.” Thus, he has suffered 
from a division of loyalties, and meanwhile the employers have 
gained the upper hand. Union membership has been utilized by the 
worker as a stop-gap; when wages soared, the union member forgot 
his friendly organization. 

Government intervention in the field of labor relations is not new 
in the United States. Section 7-A of the NIRA had a want of clarity 
in it which created confusion, and what with the weakness of the 
agencies set up at various intervals to interpret it, the workers fared 
rather badly. Some social gains seem to have been made insofar as 
indicating what shall be minimum standards on which to formulate 
trade agreements in the future. But the matter will finally rest not 
so much upon governmental intervention as upon the abilities of the 
workers to organize effectively and so gain an emphatic enough 
strength to enforce their demands and rights. 

The book concludes with a program of action as outlined by a 
distinguished committee, including William H. Davis, one-time Na- 
tional Compliance Director of the NRA, William M. Leiserson and 
Henry S. Dennison. Unfortunately, upon examination the program 
of action is found to be a series of compromises and bears some of 
the very faults which were responsible for the toppling of the NRA. 
The factual study and investigation will, however, remain as a grand 
piece of historical evidence to show what was, and what might have 
been, too, for that matter, in the nature of a great social and indus- 
trial experiment. M. J. V. 








Social Drama Notes 


Three Plays by Cuiirrorp Opets. AWAKE AND SING! WAIT- 
ING FOR LEFTY. TILL THE DAY I DIE. New York: 
Covici-Friede, 1935. 


The three plays in this volume by Clifford Odets have already 
won general acclaim on the New York stage. Dramatist Odets be- 
lieves strongly in purposive drama, and his publishers quote him 
as confessing that he would like to write a fine revolutionary play 
before he dies. And his Waiting for Lefty, strongly tinged with a 
championship flavor for the under-dog, has been prohibited from 
showing in several cities lest its ideas disturb the tranquility of their 
populace. Thus once again, testimony is added to the belief that 
the spoken word on the stage has a challenging and disturbing 
power. 


Awake and Sing! presents a powerful picture of the life of a poor 
Jewish family living in a Bronx apartment. Family life in this 
play is filled with both humor and pathos—commonplace sayings 
which are found to be dramatically fascinating; thrusts at smug 
capitalists and a few briefs for Marxism; the importance of benefit 
of clergy in affairs of human reproduction; the gossamer hopes 
of the younger generation; and what kind of fortitude one had 
best possess to offset the ravages of the economic depression. Here 
indeed is a rich segment of life as it merrily rolls along in the Bronx. 
There is no specialized advocacy for any nostrum, no decision as to 
what should be done about the situation, but it all makes for stimu- 
lating reading. 


Waiting for Lefty is frankly propagandistic. Its action has been 
based upon an actual strike of New York taxi-cab drivers. While 
the play possesses no actual plot, it does serve to show the drama- 
tist’s manifest sympathy with those who seem to be hopelessly at 
the mercy of organized wealth and power. Its principal scene 
shows a taxi-cab drivers’ union meeting at which the all too well- 
fed union leaders arise to combat the swiftly mounting and damning 
arguments which the men make in favor of a strike call. As the 
men present their several arguments, the flash-back scenes indicate 
the motivating forces and events which have been responsible for 
the creation of their attitudes. Meanwhile the men have put their 
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faith in their most vigorous agitator, Lefty Costello, and await his 
coming for their final decision. But they wait in vain, for Lefty is 
lying behind a car barn with a bullet in his head. 


Till the Day I Die is in effect an invective, bitter and brutal, 
against Nazi rule in Germany. Ernest Taussig, a young Commu- 
nist, becomes a marked man for the Nazis, and the action of the play 
centers around the ever-increasing persecution which follows him 
relentlessly. The Nazis finally succeed in making it appear that 
Ernst has revealed to them the hiding places and secrets of his old 
comrades. Deserted and shunned by them, he commits suicide. 
All the ruffianism and envenomed tactics of the Nazi treatment of 
its hapless victims are so savagely portrayed that the play becomes 
an ugly but convincing masterpiece of anti-Nazi propaganda. 


M. J. V. 








Social Photoplay Notes 


Oil for the Lamps of China as a photoplay is characterized by 
clever acting and a severe indictment of the methods of “big busi- 
ness” in dealing with its employees. The latter are moved ruth- 
lessly from place to place with little care being given to the personal 
problems of the men. Neither is the family life of the employees 
taken into consideration. Although the photoplay ends in a re- 
deeming note for the “company,” the main argument remains ef- 
fectively made, namely, that “big business” by its very bigness and 
its conscienceless attitudes toward most of its employees most of 
the time is a cruel monster. 

Another theme, but quite secondary in emphasis, is that the older 
Chinese do business on the bases of custom and of “saving face.” 
In other words, the social force of customary procedure and the 
personal force expressed by the desire to maintain self-respect in 
the eyes of others, and hence another social force of great power, 
are clearly pointed out. New China in action is also portrayed but 
unfortunately in terms of communism only. The contrast is strik- 
ing. However, there is another new China, not communistic but 
based in part on Western individualism and in part on a rising 
Chinese idealism that is quite neglected. 


Our Little Girl, in which Shirley Temple plays the leading role, 
contains suitable food for thought about social matters. (1) It 
drives home a piercing shaft to the young professional man who is 
so busily engaged in making a name for himself that he neglects 
his wife with her normal desires for variety in life. (2) It chal- 
lenges the conduct of the wife and mother who accepts the attention 
of a “playboy” as an antidote for neglect by a husband ambitious 
“to get ahead.” (3) It indicates the effects of money when the 
latter leads a young man to make life “one continuous round of 
pleasure,” paraphrasing an old adage, “too much pleasure makes 
Jack a useless boy.” (4) Noble sentiments when organized in and 
around a symbolic event possess not only a lasting but a rehabil- 
itating effect on the life even of a disorganized and broken family. 
A family behavior pattern which takes father, mother, and child on 
a holiday regularly operates as a symbol of deepest human values 
and functions in behalf of domestic reorganization. “Our Little Girl” 
vivifies the role of such a behavior pattern in creating a re-estab- 
lished family. 
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